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PREFACE. 



Neably everything published of late years relating to 
Norway, has been written by tourists, who have either 
hurried from one end of the country to the other to 
catch the first salmon, or to get over a certain distance, 
and see a great deal in a given space of time ; and 
who, consequently, have not had much opportunity of 
learning the character of the people, or becoming ac- 
quainted with their social condition. As I lived nearly 
five years amongst them, a few sketches from my pen 
may be interesting to those who wish to know more of 
Norway and its inhabitants. In the following pages I 
have jotted down little incidents as they have flashed 
across me, and I have very often jumped from one 
subject to another, which the reader will be pleased to 
excuse. Real names are omitted, as it would not be 
fair to make public the little family secrets of those 
whose hospitality and kindness I gratefully experienced 
during my residence in Norway. 

January, 1860. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FIVE YEARS' 
RESIDENCE IN NORWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

My old aunt dies, and I start from England— Arrival 
in Christiania — Scandinavian Antiquities— Cholera 
commences— Minde.— The Mjosen Lake— Lilleham- 
mer and Environs— Ringsaker Church. 

An old aunt haying died, and left me a legacy, the 
first question I asked myself was, " What shall I do 
with it?" All the travelling world at that time were 
going to Norway, so I determined to take a tour, and 
spend my legacy there. Having packed up my traps, 
I proceeded to Jermyn-street, and purchased sundry 
articles in the shape of artificial flies, rods, lines, &c, 
&c, and with a tolerable stock of creature comforts, I 
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made off for Hull, with my faithful dog Toby, and 
started from that place in the " Courier" steamer one 
fine morning in the month of June, 1653. 

In this early part of the season, the steamer is gene- 
rally full of sportsmen — the greater number of them 
being fly-fishers — bound for the extreme north, to the 
Namsen and Alten rivers, where they have hired 
stands. Amongst our passengers were a few students 
from Oxford and Cambridge, very fast young men, 
who were going to knock down bears and rein- deer, as 
you do quails at Cape Stephano, near Constantinople. 
A great deal of jealousy and ill-feeling seems to exist 
amongst the piscators on the Norwegian rivers. I 
hinted to one of them that, in all probability, I might 
journey northward, and should be glad of a day's 
fishing — that was quite enough; I never exchanged 
another word with him ; I might as well have asked 
him for a ten-pound note. 

Our passage was a smooth and speedy one, and we 
were safely landed in Christiania on the tbird day. 
The captain of the " Courier " was a jolly old sailor, 
and very much esteemed by those who know him. 
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Never shall I forget his tears of joy, when the mer- 
chants of Christiania presented him with a silver cup 
for his services in hreaking through the ice with his 
steamer, therehy opening the Christiania Fjord, and 
enabling vessels to proceed on their respective voyages. 
The custom-house officials give you very little trouble, 
and hardly ever examine your luggage. We repaired 
to the Hdtel duNord (since burnt down), where we 
arrived just in time for the table d'hdte. This was 
my first introduction to a Norwegian dinner, and the 
soup struck me as the most incomprehensible com- 
pound ; it seemed to contain meat, French plums, rice, 
sago, and arrowroot, and I know not what else. 
Experience afterwards taught me that this soup, which 
is considered a great delicacy, was exceedingly good. 
It is not made with meat, but consists of claret or 
some French light wine, with sago and arrowroot, 
and is served as a great treat to " Fremmen folk" 
(strangers.) 

My stay in Christiania was very short ; the weather 
was excessively hot, and the town odours were far from 

pleasant, as they were opening xosoq taassa &&Rfe 
B 2 
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round the hotel. At this time of the year, the Nor- 
wegians turn night into day, the heat being 50 oppres- 
sive. The cholera had just made its appearance ; the 
first n^an attacked died at the ion the day after we 
arrived, so I determined to be off as quickly as pos- 
sible. There is hardly anything to be seen at Chris- 
tiana, with the exception of the Museum of Scandi- 
navian Antiquities, and this is well worth a visit 
Professor Kaisir, who has arranged all the antiquities, is 
very learned, polite, and obliging, and alwayB ready to 
act as cicerone, particularly to those who delight in the 
reliques of bygone ages. Here you will find imple- 
ments of husbandry, arms, and household furniture, 
from the earliest periods to the present century. Some 
of the old iron hats of the ancient Norsemen are very 
curious. Amongst the arms I observed two rifles, 
precisely on the same plan as Deane and Adams's revol- 
vers — the breeches revolving as you pull the trigger 
— these were made early in the sixteenth century. Of 
course percussion powder was then unknown ; match- 
locks were the only ones in use at that ancient date. 
Christiania is extremely dirty in the winter ; frost one 
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day and thaw the next, for several successive months. 
There is little inducement for a stranger to remain in 
it at any season; the hotels are not good and very 
expensive. I cannot agree with a late traveller, who 
states that there are no hack slums in Christiania, and 
who lauds the great morality of the place. I am glad 
he saw the sunny side of it. 

My first step, hy way of preparation for my journey, 
was to purchase cariole and harness, both of which I 
procured, new and of first-rate workmanship, for 
about £6 10s. With everything ready for a short 
cruise, I quitted Christiania, on a Sunday morning ; 
and, after changing horses six times, on the road, 
arrived at the Minde station, fifty miles from the 
capital. This is the Starting place for the steamers, 
which run up the lake to Lillehammer. At the 
present time these vessels go from the railroad ter- 
minus at Eidsvold, and call in at Minde for passen- 
gers. It being Sunday, I was rather astonished to see 
the people ploughing; but it was the only one on 
which I observed them employed in this manner during 
my residence in Norway. Throughout the winter 
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they are generally obliged to draw the manure from 
the cowhouses daily; therefore, at that season, there 
is some excuse for their working on Sundays, as the 
manure would become so hard, that its removal 
would be difficult. Although it is the great day for 
transacting business in the country, after divine service, 
yet in other respects the Norwegians observe it as one of 
rest. Their sabbath commences at 4 p.m. on Saturday 
afternoon, and no dancing or public amusements are 
allowed that night. • All bills are commonly paid, and 
accounts settled, on Sunday, after their return from 
church ; I am speaking of the country, where their 
excuse is, that there is often no chance of seeing each 
other during the week, people living so far apart, and 
time being very precious in Norway, where the sum* 
mers are exceedingly limited. There is little work to 
be done in the winter, except drawing wood from the 
forest, and thrashing out the crops. In the part in 
which I lived, the days in November, December, and 
January, are very short ; it is not light till nearly 10 
a.m., and at 2 p.m. the darkness commences. 
At Minde there is capital accommodation for the 
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traveller, and the old landlady is a first rate cook ; for 
pancakes she cannot be surpassed. Daring the time 
I was there, the house was partly occupied by some 
Englishmen who were employed on the railroad, not 
then opened; and from their wives, the old lady, I have 
no doubt, learned a great many dodges, as she roasted 
grouse and ptarmigan to perfection. I lived luxuri- 
ously whilst I was there, and found my landlady 
moderate in her charges. There are several very fair 
lodging-houses at the railroad terminus, about sue 
miles off: it is reached either by land or water. This 
Eidsvold is celebrated as the place where the Norwe- 
gian Constitution was drawn up and signed, the Inde- 
pendence of Norway being thereby secured, ad 
1814. 

The pike fishing is very good in the neighbourhood 
of Minde, and particularly between Eidsvold and 
Dahl, where the fish are taken of great size. Although 
it was now nearly the middle of June, the navigation 
was only just open, and the ice had not left some of 
the inshore parts of the lake. Two very slow steamers 
carried passengers and merchandise across the lake > 
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which is about ninety miles long, and from one to 
seven wide. As we progressed, we were saluting and 
firing away from two small six-pounder carronades, 
and our salutes were returned by the farms on either 
side. I found on inquiry that each of their owners 
had sent down money to the captain of the steamer, to be 
expended in firing salutes as we passed. Every time we 
fired, " Skaals" (healths) were drunk, in Norse brandy 
and champagne, to the different proprietors, some of 
whom were on board. 

After steaming for nine hours, we arrivedat the head 
of the Mjosen lake ; here on the hill stands the small but 
flourishing town of Lillehammer, which contains a 
brewery for Bavarian beer, a distillery for Norwegian 
brandy, a cotton spinnery, and a hospital for scrofulous 
diseases. The population is about 2,000. There is 
an excellent grammar school, where the boys are pre- 
pared for the colleges in the capital. 

The Mjosen is the largest and most beautiful lake 
in Norway, and nowhere in the country will you find 
such wealthy farmers and such well managed farms. 
-& some of these y on will discover all the twwAVn^to^v 
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ments in agricultural implements, and thrashing-ma- 
chines, made by the Norwegians. Although the Ame- 
ricans boast that they are the inventors of the latter, 
they were in use in Norway more than a century 
before they were known either in England or America ; 
they were originally constructed of wood. The farm- 
ers near the Mjosen are a very superior class, exceed- 
ingly well informed, and anxious for any information 
on the subject of agriculture. At a farm called 
Swenesk, farming is carried on on an extensive scale ; 
and the proprietor fattens cattle for the Christiania 
market which would not disgrace Smithfield. Some 
very fine horses are bred in this, part of the country, 
and fetch a high price in the market The Norwe- 
gians breed a great number of horses — I know one 
farmer near the Dovre Fjeld, who usually has nearly 
a hundred animals in his stock. 

I remained almost a week in Lillehammer, at Mr. 
Frederick Hammer's hotel. He once possessed most 
of the land on which the town is built, but the love of 
brandy and other potent drinks W&&&&WTO3 >&&\&s& 
of Ms property from him. His houafc^aa \x«a»o&ss*^B| 
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expensive, and I should strongly advise strangers to 
patronise Madame Ormsrnd, who lives farther up in 
the town; she is remarkably obliging, her hotel is 
clean, and she does not send in an exorbitant bill like 
Frederick Hammer ; moreover, if the traveller can- 
not speak Norwegian, he will find M. Bdhmer close 
at hand, of whom he can purchase anything he may 
require. M. Bdhmer speaks English fluently, and is 
always ready to oblige an English visitor. My account 
for a week at Hammer's amounted to nearly forty dol- 
lars, and, as I had eaten but little, the items somewhat 
astonished me. From the bill sent in, I verily 
believed everybody at the hotel had been drinking 
at my expense. Punch, claret, and beer followed in 
rapid succession. I paid the demand, but determined 
never to stay at this house another week. I did not 
then understand much of the language, but " I 
guessed," as the Yankees say, " that I was rather taken 
in." The Norwegian thinks it all fair game to pocket 
an Englishman's money ; and as I was on the high 
Toad, where nearly all the English to^e\, 1 w&not 
much surprised at the imposition, kite* ^*.&axifc^ 
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and bidding Oleana, the pretty waiting-maid, " Farvel," 
I recommenced my journey with a hired horse north- 
ward towards Trondjem, by way of the Losnaess 
lake, where I found another small steamer ready to 
embark passengers,- and to convey them to the end of 
the lake, a distance of twenty miles; 

While I was in Lillehammer, I made several excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood with the landlord and a 
gallant captain in the Norwegian army. One of these 
trips was to Ringsaker, about fourteen miles from the 
town, and well worth seeing. We went by boat ; and 
on landing, we called on the Rector, who was very 
kind and polite. Having drunk our coffee, and, ac- 
cording to Norwegian custom, placed our spoons topsy- 
turvey on the rim of the cup, to show that we had 
finished, his reverence escorted us to the church, 
where, at the door, we were met by the " Klokker " 
(clerk), bearing a ponderous key of half a hundred 
weight, and of very antiquated appearance. We en- 
tered the sacred edifice, and examined the altar, an 
extraordinary piece of carving in mo^^raasft&^xa.^ 
sorts of gaudy colours ; there were tgoa^ oi sJWas^ 
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some of angels flying. The " old gentleman* was por- 
trayed in black, with a long tail ; he was in all posi- 
tions and attitudes, and seemed to be hard at work, 
carrying loads of people away. This ancient and 
curious altar was brought from Denmark three cen- 
turies ago, and deposited in this church. We then 
opened a small door by the side 0/ the altar, which 
disclosed a coffin without a lid, containing the body of 
a clergyman in full canonicals. He died a hundred 
years since, and there he is now, looking quite healthy 
and fresh ; his features wfere pleasant to behold, and 
his beard', which is very long, might be that of a living 
man, I touched his face, which did not feel dried up 
like that of a Capuchin Friar, or like a piece of parch- 
ment. What struck me as so remarkable was, 
that the flesh (if flesh there really were) appeared 
elastic to the pressure of my finger. I never saw a 
body so beautifully preserved, with the exception of 
one of the Alonzo's of Portugal, who lies in the cathe- 
dral at Belem, near Lisbon. The following story of 
this old rector is told and believed in Ringsaker. 
When he was clergyman of the parish, he was accused 
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Of taking improper liberties with one of his parishioners. 
He denied the imputation, and said, " If your accusa- 
tions are true, my body will be destroyed, and the 
worms will eat me immediately I am buried ; but if I 
am innoeent, my body will not be destroyed, and it will 
remain as a monument to prove my innocence." The 
old clerk informed me that his beard still grew, and 
that it is cut every year. I cannot vouch for the truth 
of this. I have often seen the Capuchin Friars after 
they were dried, but they did not look like the old 
Norwegian pastor, as they were shrivelled up, and pre- 
sented a horrid spectacle. 

After walking round the church, we bade adieu to 
the rector, and away in our boat to the other side of 
the lake to call upon some farmers, friends of the cap- 
tain ; here we indulged in Swedish punch until the 
landlord got glorious, and was anxious to try his 
powers in jumping over some fences. We accordingly 
went to an adjoining field, and the gallant captain, a 
thin, lank, wiry man, cleared the fence in capital 
style ; but when the fat landlord, who weighed some 
twenty-two stone, attempted to laaj \\.,\a l^ <sa ^ 
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top, and down came landlord, fence, and all, with his 
inexpressibles rent across. This, however, was soon 
put to rights by one of the " Norske piges" (Norwegian 
girls). The fences are very bad, and dangerous to 
jump or climb, as they are made of rough and split 
pieces of the pine, laid diagonally one upon the other, 
and you are very likely to get splinters in your hands 
or tear your clothes. The people destroy an immense 
quantity of young pine trees for making these fences, 
as an almost incredible number is required for the 
posts, without reckoning the rails. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Travelling in Norway — Horses — A Digression — Froen and 
its Storekeeper — Journey to Espedal — The Nickel Works 
— Buying and Selling — Keenness and want of veracity 
among some of the People — Travelling Expenses — 
Traveller's Complaints — Postman — Steamers to Norway. 



Cabiole travelling is rather uncomfortable at first, 
and one feels somewhat strange with one's feet outside 
the body, and against the cross piece of the shafts. 
The hills are very steep, but Norwegian horses never 
tumble, and they rattle down these mountain roads at 
railway speed. I saw but one with broken knees 
during my five years' residence in Norway, and his 
mishap occurred in ascending a track covered with ice. 
The horses are rarely, if ever, vicious ; ttiej wtfeNxtt&K&t 
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with great kindness, and the whip is seldom used. It 
would he very hazardous, indeed, to drive a shying 
horse in Norway, there being nothing on the sides of 
the road to prevent your being pitched, often some 
hundreds of feet, into a foaming torrent below. Horses 
are broken in with much ease and simplicity in this 
country, and most of them are fit for saddle or harness 
at the end of a week or ten days. The saddle is com- 
monly dispensed with, and the peasant girls frequently 
ride Amazonian faslrion, when a side-saddle is not 
handy. 

The " Unprotected Female in Norway " rather as- 
tonished the natives by her Zouave dress and style of 
riding. I should not advise English ladies to follow 
her example, unless they wish to lower themselves in 
the eyes of the people, or have an extraordinary mams 
for eccentricity. Perhaps, in this damsel's case, there 
might have been some excuse ; for, if I remember 
rightly, she went to Norway in great excitement and 
rushed exulting to the valley of Gudbransdalen, where 
she heard that the man &fc& ao\x$& ta.<i married 
toother; so with blighted hope*, «A Varatak\* <to« 
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green-eyed monster, she hunted him out, and at a 
distance she saw him seated by his bride. But why, 
fair maiden, did you run him down, and tell the world 
what you thought of him in your little book ? How 
true those words of Burns, — 



" Gould we see ourselves as others see us, 
It would frae many a blunder free us." 



No one can be more esteemed than this young 
Englishman in his own neighbourhood — his charity is 
unbounded, and he is respected alike by rich and poor. 
I have no interested motive in penning these remarks, 
as I have never seen him since the visit of these 
Zouave Amazonian ladies. I happened to be in the 
immediate vicinity while they were making their 
eccentric tour. When members of the fair sex travel 
in Norway, and, though strangers, remain for some 
time the guests of the rector (who is considered one of 
the iUUe) t I hope they will not offer, as certain of my 
distinguished countrywomen did, a piece of money to 
their host's daughter, in requital oi \u& V^fcsKft?. 
Bluah, unprotected traveller, suo\il4 ftna ^svft^ T*** 
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eye, and do not the like again I The Norwegians are 
exceedingly proud and sensitive on some points, and 
very susceptible of any slight or neglect, or want of 
courtesy ; and I am afraid that in some instances my 
compatriots have left an unfavourable impression. 

I have flown a long way off my track in discussing 
the merits or demerits of the tourists ; so back again 
to the high road from Lillehammer to Froe'n, and a 
splendid road it is ; large sums of money have been 
expended upon it of late years, and few countries can 
boast of a better highway. The valley of Guldbrans- 
dalen has been so often described, that I shall say 
little or nothing about it, except that it is considered 
the garden of Norway. During the summer months, 
a steamer runs up the Losnsess lake with merchandize 
and passengers. This lake is about eighteen miles 
long and three wide. On disembarking you take the 
Trondjem high road again. Arrived at the village of 
Froen (if indeed it deserve the name, there not being 
more than a dozen houses in it), I stopped to make 
enquiry after a Norwegian gentleman whom J had met 
on the Mjosen lake in one of my trips from Lille" 
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hammer. At the station I found the landlord and 
nearly all the men intoxicated ; there had been a wed- 
ding a few days before, and they were very pressing in 
offering me beer and brandy viin. I was thus rather 
awkwardly situated, they being tipsy, and I knowing 
very little of the language ; luckily I fell in with the 
£ Kapellan " (curate) of the adjoining parish, and we 
managed to make each other understand in Latin. 
There were two students present who were much 
amused at my Anglican pronunciation of the classic 
tongue. I explained to his reverence that I wished 
to see M. Ola Berg, the Landhandler (country store- 
keeper). 

In Norway, where the towns are so far apart, these 
stores are a great convenience to the inhabitants ; for 
there they can purchase clothing, groceries, hardware, 
in short, anything they may require. Each Land- 
handler must pass an examination before he is 
authorised to set up a store ; and as no one else is 
allowed to keep a shop, he can impose upon the people 
by putting his own price on every article. Many qf 

these Landhandjers dispose of their &<&<& ^ «^ 
o 2 
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enormous profit, and consequently make a fortune in a 
few years. I think the government iutend to alter the 
law, and to enable any person to sell coffee, tea, sugar, 
&c, by paying annually a small sum for a license ; this 
will be an immense boon to the peasantry, who are 
often ruined by the rapacious, greedy Landhandlers. 

Froen church is considered by the Norwegians a fin§ 
piece of architecture ; it is octagonally built, and I 
believe possesses an organ, which is very rarely to be 
met with in a Norwegian church. The Kapellan sent 
a man to show me the way to Ola Berg, who was 
glad to see me. I found him in a nicely-furnished 
house, which he had built himself, with all around him 
quite in English style and comfort. Excellent coffee 
was handed round ; and after a pipe or two, we walked 
over to look at his store, full of all sorts of articles, 
from a German flute to a penny whistle ; dresses of 
all kinds, musical instruments, clocks, watches, whips, 
cheeses — in fact, the store contained everything. 

As Ola was going to the Espedal works, over the 
mountains, he asked me to accompany him. I gladly 
accepted his offer; and horses and cariole being 
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ready, we parted from his lady, taking a stirrup-cup, 
Mad. Ola wishing us a "lykkelig reise" (a lucky 
journey), and " velkommen tilbage" (welcome back 
again). The first part of the road was very good, 
until we neared the Lougen river, which we passed — 
the approach to it is very precipitous, and very narrow. 
I was rather nervous when I beheld the waters foam • 
ing and dashing below me, spanned by a rickety 
bridge which would make a pedestrian shudder to cross 
it ; but as I saw my companion Ola rattle down the 
hill, and over the frail support, as if it were as safe as 
London or Waterloo bridge, I did not like to pull up ; 
but I confess I was very glad when the cariole was 
deposited uninjured on terra firma on the other side. 
The bridge consisted of just a few pine trees thrown 
over, and some boards nailed on, not much wider than 
the wheels of the cariole, and nothing on either side 
to prevent its going over into the roaring torrent 
beneath. After a few months travelling in Norway, 
you get so accustomed to the break-neck looking roads 
and the rickety bridges, that you laugh at yourself for 
having been so nervous ; the horses never tumble, and 
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the bridges never break ; but some of these roads will 
try the nerves of any driver of a cariole the first time 
he traverses them — let him go to the village of 
Scaarbu, not far from Froen, and drive over the road 
that leads to the Olstappen lake, Or take that from 
Espedal water to Soadsum. 

The scenery about Scaarbu is very fine ; there is 
excellent fishing in the lake, and the neighbourhood 
abounds in bears — two or three of these animals are 
generally killed every year. Thence the tourist can go 
over to the Sikkesdal, Vaage and Loin fjelds, where 
there is the best rein-deer shooting in Norway. 

We commenced the ascent of the mountain -soon 
after crossing the Lougen river, having left our 
carioles at a farm-house of the name of Bud ; here 
we found two good specimens of the Norske "bonder * 
(peasant farmer), two brothers, some six feet two 
inches each, the elder about eighty-four — he had just 
returned from a fishing excursion in one of the 
mountain lakes — he wore splendid large silver buckles 
in his shoes, and the Guldbrandsdalen cap of red cloth, 
with a small tassel of the same colour at the top. We 
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regaled ourselves on some of the trout as pink as a 
salmon, and excellent eating they are. After coffee 
and another reise .glass, we saddled our own horses, 
and away over the hills and through the pine forests 
After ascending some 2,500 feet, we came to the 
birch tree ; here the snow was a foot deep in 
some parts, and in others there were deep mud 
holes into one of which I got, and was turned 
over in the dirt, much to the amusement of 014. 
Considering that he could not speak a word of 
English, nor I of Norwegian, we contrived to get on 
very well together by means of signs. We halted 
at one of the mountain Soeters, and were supplied 
with delicious cream by a pretty girl named Oleina. 
It was the first Soeter that J had visited, and I was 
much amused at the sight of the cows, sheep, goats, 
pigs and horses, living all together like a happy 
family, without restraint ; the horses repair to the 
Soeters in the evening to get their salt, when the 
cows and the smaller animals return to be locked up 
for the night, sale from the (dutches of wolf and 
bear, although the latter very often walks into the 
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calf or sheep house, and takes off one or two of its 
inmates. 

How very solemn and still is a Norwegian pine 
forest ! I have often been in one all day long, without 
hearing a sound, except the tapping of the wood- 
pecker, or the noise of the red squirrel. These 
animals abound, and their fur is very pretty in the 
winter, when it becomes a light brown colour ; they 
are killed in great quantities, the skins selling for two- 
pence each. 

After five hours' ride, we reached the EspedaTs 
nickel works, belonging at that tinie to Mess|. 
Askin and Evans, of Birmingham, now sold to a 
Norwegian company, who intend working them for 
copper. Here in the valley, at the head of the 
Espedal lake, we found about five hundred men at 
work, some smelting the ore in huge cauldrons, some 
hammering up the stones, and others employed in 
packing the " malm " in deal cases to be transported to 
the Mjosen lake, and then shipped off to Birmingham, 
to be converted into spoons, forks, &c. At that 
period, Espedal numbered more u&*\>taa*a fcaai^ 
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town of Lillehammer, as nearly all the miners had 
their wives and families with them. A clergyman 
and a doctor were attached to the establishment, and 
it supported a ball-room and a very decent band. On 
Sundays and holidays the lake was quite alive with 
boats and parties of pleasure, and in this solitary 
region one could hardly imagine whence all these 
people sprang. The works had been in existence 
under the then owners for about eight years, and were 
erected under the direction and superintendence of Mr. 
Forbes, who went out there quite as a lad, and alone, 
without knowing a word of the language, and built 
these extensive works, consisting of smelting houses, 
offices, dwelling-house, &c. For the first year he was 
often obliged to sleep on the bare ground ; and as he 
was thwarted by the Norwegians, who were jealous of 
an Englishman doing what they could not do, his life 
was a very harassing one, till everything was set in 
working order. 

It was quite a happy little colony, and many jolly 
days I spent there. On artivinj aX \!&fc Na<3&a»^*> 
made our way up to the M StoT \v\rosP ^jNKDKtfs^S* ^^ 



were moved by m lady who m trad Scotch 
welcomed me in. Mo. D. had been firing there te 
three yean with her hosband ; I was delighted to hear 
again a language I understood, and at their house I 
net my old fellow-passenger in the " Coaxier," Mr. F., 
thedueetor. Both Ola and myself were a little 
fatigued with our mountain ride, so after a good supper 
of trout and rein-deer, we turned in and slept like 
tops. The next day was spent in looking over the 
works, and learning how nickel ore is smelted. Several 
farmers came on business from the country, and we 
made a large party at the hospitable table. I enjoyed 
a fillet of veal, which proved to be colt instead of calf, 
and excellent I thought it then ; how awfully savage 
I was some weeks afterwards, when I discovered that 
most of the veal eaten in Espedal was colt a year old. 
I often promised to pay my hosts off when they came 
to see me, and I did once almost convince Mrs. D. that 
she had partaken of stewed fox instead of hare. 

Espedal is a very pretty place ; on either side the 
mountains rise to the height of two thousand five 
hundred feet above the works, and they again are at 
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about the same altitude above the level of the sea. 
The birch-tree begins to grow some eight hundred feet 
higher than the works, and the pine ceases. They 
were allowed at Espedal to cut so many thousand trees 
from the forest every year, but they did not supply a 
hundredth part of the wood required ior making 
charcoal; this was provided by the peasants of 
Saxdalen and Augedalen, fifty miles off; for each 
sleigh-load delivered at the works, they received nine 
shillings, and took back two «ases of malm to Lille- 
hammer, for which they received nine shillings more. 

A curious custom prevails in Norway as to buying 
and selling, of which the following may be given as an 
instance : — A superior sort of farmer, who wished to 
dispose of a horse, came to see Forbes, and dined and 
slept under his roof, no one knowing his errand. The 
man smoked his pipe, and conversed freely on every 
subject but that of horses, on which he never once 
opened his lips until the last moment, when just as he 
was mounting to leave, he broached the real object of 
his visit ; and turning round suddenly as if something 
had escaped his memory, he said, "Perhaps, J?. 
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will buy my horse." You may generally guess what a 
Norwegian wants to sell by his great care not to 
mention it, although he may remain two or three days 
in your house ; and as the farmer has very few articles 
to part with, you can in most cases form a tolerably 
correct idea. The Norwegians are a nation of horse- 
dealers ; and you must be very sharp, if you are not 
cheated by them. They pride themselves on their 
horses, and think it quite fair to take you in, and are 
as proud of doing so as a Yankee, who, when he has 
got an unfair advantage of you, boasts he has done " a 
smart thing." 

The Norwegians are keen at all kinds of dealing, 
and brag that they can always do a Jew. None cf 
this nation can exist in Norway. The country is too 
poor, and the people are too cunning for them. I saw 
a very amusing play in Christiania, of which th e plot 
was as follows : — A Jew had lately arrived from 
Denmark to try his fortune in Norway, and hearing 
from the inhabitants in Christiania that no Jew could 
live there, the citizens being too knowing, he started 
immediately for the country, and the first person he 
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tries to deal with is a peasant from Guldbransdalen ; 
after a good deal of sparring on both sides, the 
Israelite gets cheated, and is obliged to journey back 
with bag and baggage to Hamburgh. There was only 
one Jew in Christiania at the time of which I am 
writing, and he could barely gain a subsistence ; he 
assured me himself that the Norwegians were much 
harder to deal with than those of his own nation ; and 
he was a red-headed Hebrew of the tribe of Reuben, 
the lowest, I believe among this now despised race. If 
I remember rightly, the Jews at Constantinople are all 
red-headed, the descendants of those expelled from 
Spain by the Emperor Charles V. ; they are disgrace- 
fully treated by the Turks ; I have often seen the 
latter kicking them about like dogs. 

Some one who wrote a small work on Norway a few 
years since, says " The Norwegian ' Bonder* (peasant 
farmer) never tells an untruth ; " his word is his bond." 
I will give a few specimens of the Bonder's inventive 
faculties, and the reader may put what faith he 
pleases in his veracity. An old farmer in the adjoin- 
ing parish had promised to send F. a certain. cgi&Q&t^ 
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of tallow, which had been paid for, but which never 
arrived at its destination, Espedal. The farmer 
declared that the mice had consumed more than 
2001bs. of it in less than a week, and he did not like 
to forward the remainder to the works. I nick-named ' 
him " Tallow/' by which soubriquet he is still known. 
Some months before I quitted Norway, I went on a 
shooting excursion with a certain farmer, rather 
celebrated for his amusing romances ; I told him how a 
countryman of mine, who had written about the 
Bonders, had lauded them to the skies for their strict 
adherence to the truth, and he was very much diverted 
at the Englishman's simplicity. My friend, Torrea 
Bomensdal, had left me for the neighbouring lake, a 
famous resort of wild duck, and I did not see him 
again until the evening, when, over a glass of punch, 
I enquired what sport he had had during the day, as I 
had heard him fire repeatedly. " Well," he said, " I 
have only bagged one duck ; I found one of those large 
* Looms,' and after shooting at him a great many times, 
and knocking every feather out of hiabod^haad, and 
wings, the bird swam away jusfc tkfc saaafe a&\£ tfk\aa 
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feathers were on him. I shot another duck," he 
continued, " and was putting him in my pocket, when 
off he flew, so I fired again, and knocked both eyes 
out of him, and was going to pick him up, when he 
took wing and escaped.' 9 

Both these stories he maintained were true, and 
called upon all the Saints in the calendar to witness 
them. Haying heard that he had some extraordinary 
tales about the white foxes, I asked him if he had 
ever met with these animals in the neighbourhood ; he 
informed me that the previous year he had been over 
the mountains about fourteen miles from his farm, and 
had seen them in such quantities that he believed there 
were more than a million ; after counting a thousand 
that followed each other in rapid succession, he was 
tired, and gave it up as a bad job ; they were dancing 
and playing all sorts of antics, and he assured me if I 
went up with him to the place, I should be fully con- 
vinced he had told me the truth. I laughed heartily 
at my friend Torrea, who was very angry, and 
exclaimed, "Fanhakke mig," (tteolA m«CL <sqX\sa 
up) " but it is all true." I have to(Wte& <&»&*»*** 
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as I heard them, and now let the reader form his own 
opinion of the Bonder's veracity. 

This Torrea lives near the Laaurgaard station, to the 
southward of the station-house. There is excellent flapper 
shooting in the early part of September ; the marsh is 
some four miles in extent, and along the meadows you 
will meet with plenty of teal and duck, but you 
require a good retriever to fetch the birds out of the 
water, which in parts is very deep. Should the 
traveller be in need of a guide, Toriea Romansdal 
will be happy to accompany you ; only ask him to 
dinner, and remember he is a gentleman in Norway, 
and if you can speak Norske, you will find him a most 
amusing companion, and you can credit as many of 
his stories as you please. The station is a bad one, and 
the " Gamle Kone" (the old woman) there was a great 
cheat, and at times very disobliging. She must be in 
her dotage now, as I see a fellow-countryman with a 
knapsack sups, lodges for a night, and breakfasts at 
her house, for twelve skillings (about five-pence). The 
old lady must be a considerable loser by travellers at 
that rate; the proper charge, such as a. ^arw^^a. 
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would have paid, would have been perhaps fifteen 
pence. The students from the University take a 
knapsack tour annually through Norway and Sweden, 
and as they are mostly very poor, the people never 
charge them at all, and the Englishman I suppose was 
naturally taken for a student ; for a Norwegian has 
no idea of a man walking when he can afford a horse 
or cariole, least of all a Briton, who he fancies must 
have " mange penge" (plenty of money). 

From not knowing what ought to be paid, many 
misunderstandings arise, particularly with tourists, who 
do not comprehend the language and customs of the 
country ; a person after reading the accounts of some 
. of the travelling expenses, would be surprised if three 
times the amount for supper, bed, and breakfast were 
charged to him more than to the gentleman who 
journeyed with the knapsack ; and he would most 
likely set the people down as cheating and exorbitant 
in their demands. 

I have often seen the most unjust remarks made in 

the station-books, which are kept fat x^^sX^cs^ 

complaints. In one of these " DagVwg* 'ft, unsafe "Na&s* 



I 
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hare entered a long grievance as to incivility, bad 
accommodation, and extravagant bills. I enquired of 
the hotel-keepers, and I found they had not charged 
them one halfpenny more than they would hare 
demanded of their own country-women. The 
Norwegians have said to me more than once : " What 
'strange people you English are ! Some will insist on 
paying more than we ask, while others will grumble 
whatever we charge them." The common roads of 
Norway are spoilt by travellers ; a person can learn as 
much of the real character of the inhabitants as a 
stranger walking the streets of London. At each 
station is kept the Dagbog, where remarks are entered 
as to where the traveller is from, and where he Is 
going, also as to the horses, and if he has any 
complaint to make about them, or about his accommo- 
dation. These complaints ought to be written in 
Norwegian, and signed by two witnesses ; the 
" Sorenskriver" (judge of the district) on his monthly 
visits examines the book, and fines the party or parties 
accused, if guilty ; but no notice is taken, of the 
complaint, when written in a iote\gn taagaaqp. \ 
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remember reading in the Dagbog at Lillehammer an 
entry by an Englishman, who had come from the 
Alten copper-works in Finmark, and who felt himself 
aggrieved. It was verbatim — "Lillehamer i came 
hear in a Karte althoe there was plenty of snowe but 
another man got a sled becaus he was a Norwegean 
John Williams London." I question much whether 
there is a child of fourteen years in Norway so 
ignorant of the orthography of his own tongue as 
John Williams appears to have been of the Queen's 
English. The most common complaints in these 
books, off the high roads are of the length of time 
which travellers wait at the station for horses. Three 
hours are allowed for procuring them, unless a 
" Forbud" (an order beforehand) has been given. In 
the summer the farmers are in the habit of sending 
their horses to graze on the Fjeld, and perhaps the 
farm that has to supply the animals may be five or six 
miles distant ; and the horses again two or three miles 
from the farm. The station-master has four skillings 
for sending for them — two-pence \a tissX %A«ttg£ «ssssl 
for so much trouble. If the lvoTae&\*SHe \*fc^ «fca»k% 
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after three hours they may be sent away, and the 
party who ordered them has to pay for a mile, Nor- 
wegian, equal to 7-8ths of an English mile. 

A man may travel oyer a long space in Norway for 
half-a-crown of our money ; this was the amount paid 
to the Espedal postman to Frogn and back, a journey 
of more than fifty miles over the mountains, without 
a road or footpath for most of the way ; and he often 
carried a packet of bank-notes to the value of £1,000 
or more, a great temptation to a poor Norwegian. But 
postmen in Norway, are seldom, if ever, robbed; 
whereas in Sweden, it is not very uncommon for them 
to be both plundered and murdered. They are 
generally armed with a short sword, with a pistol- 
barrel at each side of it, and in the handle are the 
locks — a formidable weapon and serviceable at close 
quarters. Money is transmitted by post, the 
Norwegians not having yet adopted our system of 
paying orders through the post-office. They have 
copied us in the use of stamps, charging twopence a 
letter to all parts of Norway, and fourpence to Sweden. 
The postal communication mtln "Eahco^ \& <»xn&\ 
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on via Swineunde, as the belt is often nearly 
frozen over, and there is no intercourse between Kiel 
and Christiania ; the steamer between these two ports 
usually makes its first trip in the latter end of May or 
the commencement of June. For those who do not 
like a sea voyage, this is the best route. You can leave- 
London on the evening of one day, and the morning 
of the next but one, you step on board the boat at 
Kiel, passing through Hanover and Hamburgh. The 
ordinary passage is from thirty to forty hours ; and as 
a considerable portion of it is taken up in running the 
I5ords on either side, you have very little rough 
weather and tossing to encounter. Another advantage 
is that the vessels are extremely clean, with good 
accommodation ; and they are commanded by officers 
of the Norwegian navy, who all speak English ; 
moreover, you wiH meet with much civility on 
board. The fare from Kiel to Christiania is about £2 
sterling. 
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CHAPTER m. 



The Espedal Lake— Mines — Trout Fishing and its Con- 
sequences — Auctions — Drinks— -Country Lodgings- 
Commence Building. 

The Espedal lake is very picturesque, running nearly 
north and south— -on each side there are small moun* 
tain-farms, on which a few sheep, goats and cows 
are kept. The people here subsist by selling milk, 
goafs cheese, and the lake fish, to those employed at 
the works. The mines are high up on the mountain, 
on the eastern border of the lake, and the " Stor 
Garbe" (large mine) is about 4,600 feet above the 
level of the sea. A zig-zag ascent leads to the 
miner's house, which is comfortably f&te&M^ fat it& 
«a*4 bleak position : it is a cudo\» to* «m* *«ta* 
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the severe winters the thermometers here did not show 
so many degrees as those at the house in the valley, 
more than two thousand feet beneath it. We visited 
the mine, and descended into a most gloomy abyss of 
obscurity. The sides were covered with ice ; there 
were no ladders, so we had to scramble and crawl the 
best way we could. I certainly never felt more 
nervous— nothing was visible below but a sort of 
darkness, whilst a horrid confusion of voices, the 
clicking of pickaxes, and now and then an explosion in 
blasting the rocks, were audible. As the water in 
many places was fathoms deep, I was very glad to 
get out again ; it was the first and the last time I ever 
ventured into a Norwegian nickel mine. The miners 
rarely meet with any accident, and they run fearlessly 
hither and thither on the slippery ice, although there 
is nothing to hold on by. Some of the mines are a 
great depth. They were worked for copper ore nearly 
two centuries ago, and were then abandoned until the 
Birmingham firm hired them from the Government 
When a party ceases to work a mu& \5oafc. \ta&i V^^. 
toed, it becomes the property of aoj ^e»«i ^*> ^^ 
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wish to claim it, provided he works it regularly, and 
pays the Government. I believe a Norwegian 
company is now working this mine for the copper only. < 
I should hardly think they will make it pay ; a great 
part of the forest has been cut down and burnt, 
consequently charcoal will be very dear. This company 
bought the entire works for less than two thousand 
pounds some three years since. When the nickel 
works were commenced by the English firm, nickel 
was scarce and valuable ; after a while it fell to a third 
of its former value, and with labour and charcoal 
increasing in price, they found it a losing speculation. 

As the works annually expended little short of fifty 
thousand dollars, they were the means of keeping 
many families from want; since they have been sold,' 
great numbers have emigrated from Norway to the 
western states of America, where they have formed 
large settlements, and turned out excellent settlers. 
For the last four years there has been an annual 
exodus of about six thousand souls. 

The Espedal lake is full of trout, some to&qJqsu£«& 
much as six pounds. In the summer ttie? uc* <as^f&. 
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with small nets, four feet in depth, and fourteen yards . 
in length; these are set out at night like herring 
seines, and taken up in the morning. In the winter 
quantities of these fish are captured with hook and 
worm under the ice, and also by nets. A large hole 
is cut four or five feet square, then another twenty 
feet further on, and a third and fourth each the same 
distance apart. A long pole with a hook at the end of 
it is put into one of these apertures, and passed along 
beneath the ice with the net attached to it; this is 
pulled to the next opening, and then on to the others, 
until the net is stretched out to its full extent. The 
fish coming up to these air-holes are entangled in the 
meshes, and caught in abundance. But the occupation 
is a dreadfully cold one at this season of the year, 
when net fishing is generally entrusted to the women ; 
I have seen those unfortunate creatures, scantily clad, 
for hours together on the ice, the quicksilver freezing 
the while. Immediately on the nets being drawn out 
of the water, they become a mass of ice, and the fish 
stiff and frozen as hard as a stone. T\\& i&\&\&R*Vfe 
be taken home, thawed, and dried \>eiotfc ^l sasOw* 
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used again, which makes thii sort of fishing very 
laborious, and the constant exposure to the extreme 
severity of the temperature often induces violent arid 
and fever. 

The first winter I was in Norway, shortly before 
Christmas, a woman who had been out all day in the 
wet, employed in the work just described, fell suddenly 
ill with pains. Instead of fetching a doctor, the people 
about her sent for Vise Knut (the Prophet), who, 
having administered sundry potions of strong drinks, 
and pronounced over her sundry words only to be 
interpreted by Irvingites and those gifted with the 
unknown tongue, left his patient to her fate, and the 
poor woman expired a few hours after his departure* 
There is no doubt her life might have been saved, if 
medical assistance had been called in. 

The Norwegians have little or no faith in their own 
doctors, and will hardly ever send for them ; and if 
they are attended by one, they will seldom take his 
advice. The peasantry fancy that every Englishman 
is a doctor, and that he is able to cure all sorts of 
dSseaseB. I was eontmusUy V*a«e*A ^^ ^^a 
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constant complaint " Slemt for Bringeren" (pain in the 
chest). I have asked more than one Norwegian 
JEsculapius what this was, and from their accounts it 
would appear to he purely imaginary. Hypochondriasis 
is the prevailing complaint. A servant I had was 
always unwell when I was ; if I had a pain in the 
head, he had it likewise ; if I was " Slemt for 
Bringeren," he was sure to he the same also. While 
I lived in Norway I had patients of both sexes, and of 
all ages ; before I conclude I will give a sketch of my 
medical practice there. 

At the southern extremity of the lake, a tolerable 
mountain road leads to the parish of Soadsum, where 
it joins the principal highway to the town of Lille- 
hammer. There is a great number of well-to-do 
farmers in Soadsum ; they keep fifty cows each, and 
from seven to twelve horses. Bye, peas, and oats 
flourish here ; and potatoes are in perfection, except in 
very severe springs, when they are nipped by the frost. 
The views before you reach Soadsum are grand and 
magnificent; perpendicular rocks towetv^&w*feYs*& 
iead to a prodigious height, "with \>ftau\ft\k^«*5s&a»\ 



t 
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in some places the mountain road is very steep, and it 
is hardly safe to go down it on wheels, as it is only 
sufficiently wide for the cariole ; should you be turned 
over, you would find yourself hurled some hundreds 
of feet into a small stream below, called Dritti Elv 
(the dirty river). In the winter you drive over the 
river between the mountains; it is one of the finest 
and wildest bits of scenery you can imagine ; and the 
sun shining on the huge stalactites of ice, which hang 
in enormous festoons from the rocky sides of the hills, 
adds to the beauty of the scene. The ice appears in 
every conceivable shape, and you may fancy yourself 
in fairy land, unless you are aroused from your reverie 
by your horse breaking through some ice hole, which, 
as the river is only a few inches deep, is of no 
consequence. In the early part of the year, driving 
on the ice is sometimes very dangerous, as it becomes 
rotten underneath; the treacherous element thaws 
during the day, and freezes again at night, and whilst 
going over what seems to be hard and firm, all of a 
sudden you find yourself and sleigh \}l\um$ ^ the 
water. 
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There is only one mine en the western side of the 
lake ; it was the first worked, and the last abandoned. 
The company built a srnig little house there for the 
accommodation of the man who superintended the 
transport of the malm to Christiania and England ; he 
now subsists upon the fish from the lake, and the game 
which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

The road leading to Soadsum is extremely steep in 
some parts, and unsafe for driving, particularly with 
cariole, as it has not been mended since the works 
were sold. About forty pounds were paid annually to 
keep it in repair, and to make a winter road up the 
Dritti river. A great deal of caution is required 
towards the spring of the year in driving over the 
rivers. They are frozen when they are full of water, 
and become nearly dry before the thaw commences ; 
consequently the upper crust of ice is left with a 
hollow beneath, and in traversing it, it is apt to give 
way, and you are then deposited on the bed of the 
river below. I once found myself in a very awkward 
predicament; wishing to make a abort. to&, I ^k«& 
crossing the ice, when, all o{ a va&Ae&t tk^^ «A 
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horse, together with the sleigh, were at the bottom. 
The water was not more than ten inches deep, and 
above me, except directly over my head, was a 
splendid roof of ice. I had been cautioned not to 
adventure myself on this part of the stream, so I did 
not like to call for assistance, but with an axe I cat t 
place out on the side of the ice, and my horse Oh 
scrambled up without a scratch or blemish. Norwegian 
steeds will travel anywhere, and never tumble. 

An auction was going on at the first farm we passed, 
by name Dalbakken ; we were invited in, and the 
landlord brought us some camphorated spirits of wine, 
which he assured us was " Meget godt for bringeren" 
(very good for the chest). I tasted it, and found it 
was far too potent for me, indeed it nearly choked me, 
but the Norwegians drink it off like water. It is 
quite astonishing what they can imbibe in the shape of 
spirits. When cruising over the mountains, I was in 
the habit of taking a small keg filled with spirits of 
wine, as it occupied less space than whiskey, and is 
equally serviceable, diluted, for making punch. I have 
Been the Norwegians swallow down. &\*&M \awsft\wt «& 
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this raw spirit as an Irishwoman would gin, and never 

seem to feel the slightest effect from it. Whiskey, with 

cayenne pepper or garlic, is a favourite beverage of the 

peasants, and is also considered "Meget godt for 

bringeren." In my neighbourhood disease was all but 

unknown. The Norwegians, as I have before observed, 

are a very hypochondriacal people, often fancying 

themselves ill, and their constant cry was "Meget 

stemt for bringeren." The literal translation is " very 

bad in the chest," although they never complained of 

any pain. I used to doctor them by administering 

very large pills, made of bread-crumbs, with strict 

injunctions not to take more than one a day ; the third 

pill generally cured them, and they declared the 

medicine warmed them beautifully, and was worth all 

the physic they could obtain in Norway. 

The auctions are most frequently followed by a 
dance, which is sometimes kept up for two or three 
days and nights. The high sheriff or his deputy is 
commonly the auctioneer ; he collects the debts, and 
becomes responsible for their \i(\\ji<i&\i^ fofos&s^ 
from ten to fifteen per cent, k Ivr^wass^a Sa> ^ 
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usual time allowed for payment of goods bought at a 
" Lehnsmand's" (Sheriffs) auction. The buyers are 
well plied with ale and spirits, and they, in their 
drunken moments, bid enormous sums for the lots. 
The greater part of the " Lehnsmand's" salary is 
derived from the interest of the articles sold, and 
formerly, when he claimed what interest he pleased, he 
amassed a small fortune in a few years. Quarrels and 
fights are too apt to terminate the auction carousal, 
which lasts as long as the liquor is kept going. 

At the foot of the mountain, we found a small 
cabaret, where the charcoal-carriers stopped for refresh- 
ment on their way to Espedal. Here were sold coffee, 
Bavarian beer, and a wine made from the Norwegian 
cherry, which grows in enormous quantities on the 
western coast. It is very intoxicating, as it contains a 
large proportion of Norske braende viin. People may 
dispose of the wine and Bavarian beer ; but no brandy 
or other spirit is allowed to be sold in the country 
without a license ; and the doing so is punishable by a 
fine for the first and second offence, and by imprison- 
ment and confiscation of property for all subsequent 
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ones. It is, notwithstanding, to be bought in almost 
every small village. A few years since, every peasant 
farmer had a still on his premises, and distilled brandy 
enough for his own use. Drinking has gone out of 
fashion, particularly amongst the upper classes. The 
women seldom, if ever, imbibe spirits, although I have 
known cases of the farmers wives tippling themselves 
<fou.' 

Coffee is the chief beverage of the people; the 
poorest cannot do without it three or four times in the 
day; and they will often forego for days together the 
necessaries of life, that they may enjoy their favourite 
drink. Each house has its small coffee roaster and 
mill, or a mortar with a big stone ; and the coffee is 
never roasted until the minute before it is used. 
Immediately on a stranger entering, the roaster is 
warmed on the fire, and the gudewife mixes cream and 
flour to make you some " vaffels," which are like our 
wafers, only much thicker. A good cup of coffee, 
delicious cream, and a dish of vaffels powdered with 
sugar, are not to be despised on the mouuXassfc*^^ 
the cold ia excessive. 
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When offenders are sent to prison for vending 
spirits without a license, they are confined in a large 
apartment together, and fed on bread and water. They 
are not stinted in quantity; for I remember Miss 
Ingebor Marsome, a neighbour of mine, having been 
incarcerated for ten days for selling brandy, returning 
home in triumph, with a sack full of bread, which she 
had saved whilst in captivity ; she brought me one of 
the loaves as an " Ermdring " (souvenir). This Miss 
Ingebor was rather celebrated at the dances in the 
neighbourhood, and her powers of swallowing coffee 
were remarkable. I once asked her what sort of a 
ball it had been the night before, when she informed 
me she had enjoyed herself very much indeed, as her 
sweethearts (she was not very particular on that score) 
had given her sundry bottles of ale, and fourteen 
portions of coffee ; now one of these portions is nearly 
a quart measure, so the reader may judge of Miss 
Ingebor's capabilities in this line, She seemed to have 
relished the prison, as the inmates played at cards 
morning, noon, and night. CaT^\^T^,^nfi^^\«t^ 
amount of gambling, is toe tart&« «* ^ * 
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Norwegians ; both sexes are constantly at it, although 
the ladies generally play for love. In most of the 
mountain chalets you will find a pack of cards and a 
Bible, in the window. 

On our arrival at Soadsum, I determined to try my 
luck in Norway ; and as my friend had a small place to 
sell, I made up my mind at once, gave him a cheque 
for the money, and commenced that night unroofing 
an old house that had been uninhabited for many 
years. It was in the month of June, when the fields 
are all in full bloom with heartsease, forget-me-not, 
and a thousand other beauties of Flora : the water- 
falls were dashing down the mountain sides, and I then 
thought it one of the loveliest spots in the world. I 
gathered a splendid bouquet of wild flowers growing 
round the log-house, and proceeded up the mountain to 
get lodgings at a farm. I hired two rooms at " Gamle 
Marie's" (old Mary's), who agreed to board, lodge* 
and attend upon me for nine shillings a week, and two- 
pence a day for my dog. Her farm conta,\a&& «tas<& 
eighty acres of arable land, with, plenty <& mwistakft. 

pasture; the old lady kept twenty com wafc. «x\tfs»«*% 
e 2 
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with a few sheep and goats. Her husband had been 
dead some years, and her sons worked the farm, 
while the daughters tended the cattle on the hills 
during the summer. 

My first impression of my apartments was not at all 
favourable, although the rooms were tolerably clean. 
There was another lodger in the house, whose chamber 
adjoined mine; in it Jie kept all his shoemaking 
apparatus ; skins tanned and untanned ; and being a 
sportsman and a fox-trapper, he had all sorts of 
abominable ointments to attract vermin of different 
kinds ; what with camphor, musk, aniseed, and boiling 
of tallow, the perfume was rather too much for my 
olfactory nerves. Below stairs everything was dirty, 
and all in confusion, the latter augmented by the 
neighbours flocking in to look at the Englishman. 
Never shall I forget my first night at Sornstegaard 
(such was the name of the farm); I tossed and 
tumbled about, bitten nearly to death by the 
industrious fleas. Lpiled up a little heap of them in 
the window, and pointed to it ^wWl Qraata ^ana 
.brought my coffee in the morninfr IWW^^ 
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dictionary that the word " Loppe" signified a flea ; 
and when she opened the door, I shouted it out, and 
with a woful face displayed the pile of my nocturnal 
tormenters. She shook her head, and pointing to the 
bed showed me the dog, and smilingly insinuated that 
he was the cause of all my grievance. A few days 
after, I procured a bottle of creosote from a friend to 
drive these bedfellows away ; I had left it on the table, 
and on my return to the house, the old lady sai<J my 
dog had eaten the creosote, bottle and all ! 

The first night punch was produced ; the sons 
and daughters joined us, and the evening passed 
merrily enough. A thousand enquiries were put. 
What had I come for ? How much money had I ? 
&c., &c, &c, which my friends answered for me, as I 
could not then express myself in Norwegian. In the 
morning, having made signs to Marie that I required 
some water for washing, a rice pudding-dish I had 
seen over night made its appearance ; luckily there was 
a splendid stream a little way from the farm, and I 
performed my ablutions there. With fee&L lal\ii ^ggt* 

coffee, and cream, I made an excellent \stwiSsSwaX. 

1 J ted taken the precaution of bite^fctcom^^ 
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a saucepan, and preserved meats, rice, tea, &c. ; and 
observing the want of cleanliness, I boiled some rice 
for dinner in my own saucepan ; as soon as it was done 
I signalled to the old dame to convey it up stairs, and 
on my entering the room a few minutes afterwards, the 
washing alias pudding dish was on the table smoking 
hot, my landlady standing over it, and stirring with 
her fingers the batter she had added to my rice. This 
was too much, so I threw the whole mess out of the 
window. She could not imagine why I did so, and 
told me afterwards she had thought me mad, and 
intended to have sent for the clergyman. The 
household all ran up to see what was the matter, and 
they were for some minutes gaping, with open mouths 
at the " Fremmen Engelskmanden" (strange English- 
man). For the first week or two, people used to come 
from the neighbourhood, and stand staring outside the 
door, while I ate my meals. I could not then make 
myself sufficiently understood to satisfy their curiosity ; 
but when I had picked up enough of the .language to 
answer their enquiries, I soon ceased to be a novelty, 
and their presence became scarce. 
I had commenced my preparations. ioT>>\&<&Bg, ^b& 
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boose, or rather removing two houses from the side of 
the river, to the old one which stood between them. 
The place contained about fifty acres, and its owner 
possessed the right of erecting water-works. The 
land was very poor; and being situated between two 
mountain-streams, was so cold that nothing would 
grow upon it For two years I tried potatoes, but 
could not succeed in getting a crop. It is very curious 
that on one spot you can raise almost anything, and on 
another, not fifty yards distant, all vegetation is frozen 
up. The small farm called Moen, which joined on to 
my land, not a hundred yards off, produced barley, 
oats, and potatoes, whereas on my place, which was 
flat, nought would grow, save grass and juniper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Pishing in the neighbouring lakes— The Fox-lake and 
extraordinary adventure of two Norwegian students — 
Bears and their sagacity — Setting spring-guns — The 
milkmaid's adventure with a bear — Destruction of 
sheep and calves — Norwegian mode of killing bears. 

The lakes in the neighbouring fjelds are full of trout, 
some attaining the weight of ten pounds; they are 
caught in the autumn with nets. Each farm has a 
right to one, or more lakes. At the " Eoev vand " 
(Fox-lake), some hundred and twenty years since, two 
Norwegian students, who had gone there to fish, met 
with an extraordinary adventure, which I shall give in 
their own words : — 

" In the year of our Lord, 1715, my brother Ola 
and myself determined to take a tour over the moun- 
tainsf and having procured a small \>oa\, to eaaX&am 
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to lay out our nets in the different lakes, on the 16th 
of August we commenced our journey, haying provided 
ourselves with a good stock of ' flatbroed ' (made 
like the Scotch griddlecake), with butter, and some 
* spege kioed ' (dried meat). On the second day we 
arrived at the Roev vand, so called from the quantity 
of foxes that frequent this lake in winter ; these 
animals catch the small trout in the autumn, as they 
go up the rivulets to deposit their spawn. The lake is 
about three English miles in circumference. Here we 
began our netting ; but not taking any large fish, we 
proposed to cross to a small island in the middle of the 
lake, in hopes of doing so from off it. We landed, 
and found merely a barren rock, twenty yards wide 
and fifteen long. Our clothing was left in the boat, 
and whilst we were clearing our nets on the island, a 
strong gust of wind came from the south-west, and 
great was our mortification when we observed the boat 
rapidly drifting towards the shore ; a few minutes, 
and it was beating against the rocks at the side of the 
Jalre. 
"Neither of m could swim ; and as tWfc ^fc&^ ^- 
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bability, and scarcely even a chance, of any one passing 
our way, we stood for some time looking at each other 
in horror and amazement. The storm was increasing, 
and, although it was the month of August, the snow 
came down heavily. There we were, nearly naked, ex- 
posed to the severity of the nights at some three thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, without food or 
anything wherewith to kindle a fire. Our prospects 
were gloomy in the extreme ; death by cold or starva- 
tion stared us in the face. 

" During the remainder of that day and a great part 
of the first night and the second day, we remained almost 
on the same spot, unprotected from the weather, all 
our thoughts being absorbed in ouf future fate. On the 
third day our hunger compelled us to search for some 
means of subsistence on this apparently barren islet, 
should anything edible grow upon it ; after hunting for 
some time, we discovered small pieces of wild sorrel, 
which we shared equally and devoured greedily. The 
temperature now became colder, and we were wet 
to the skin with sleet and rain. We tried to find some 
place of shelter, and after many hours' hard work, 
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and being nearly exhausted with the total absence 
of food for three days, except some three ounces of 
wild sorrel, we succeeded, by piling stones one above 
the other, in making a miserable hovel, where we 
spent our third night. When the morning dawned, we 
anxiously scanned the horizon in the hope that some 
one by chance had come this way in search of cattle or 
fish. No signs of a human being were visible ; the 
herds were browsing happily round the lake, whilst 
we were lonely and wretched on this rock, with the 
prospect of speedy starvation before us unless timely 
succour should arrive. 

" The next day we procured a little more sorrel, 
which afforded us one meal. In vain we sought for more; 
however, the vegetation being very rapid, t on the day 
after we again found about | an oz. for each. We had 
continued in this state for eight days, getting, on an 
average, half an ounce of sorrel per diem ; our 
appetites were becoming outrageous, while our strength 
was rapidly declining ; our boat was still lying along- 
side the rocks, and our faithful dog still keeping a 
strict guard over the articles in it, oscmw^^ W*s^ 
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at the cattle which came near it, attracted either by 
the novelty of the scene, or by the salt which we 
had brought with us for curing fish. For his fidelity 
we should in any other situation have been glad to 
have rewarded him with an excellent repast ; but we 
now considered him only as something that might be 
eaten, so we tried hard, by calling him by name, and 
whistling to attract his attention, so as to induce him 
to swim to the island. As the sequel proved, it was 
very providential that he did not ; for he was the 
means of saving our lives, as I shall hereafter relate. 
He seemed often inclined to plunge into the stream, 
standing with bis fore paws upon the gunwale of the 
boat, and howling most piteously ; he would then dis- 
appear, as though determined not to quit his post. On 
the morning of the ninth day, the dog was nowhere 
to be seen, and we imagined that he had laid down in 
the boat, and died of grief and starvation, although 
there was plenty of meat in it.* It subsequently ap- 

* Dogs will sometimes act in this manner at the loss of 
their master. A lady once gave me & small Blenheim 
spaniel, which refused aU food, oa& dasA <A \gna\ 
and starvation, when I went to w*noo\ m^ "teik Y&xcl 
behind. 
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peared that be had found his way home, and from his 
constant howling and moaning, as well as from his re- 
turning alone, the family conjectured that some mis- 
fortune had happened to us, particularly as we had 
been expected some days sooner. It was known by 
what road we had gone, and a servant was despatched 
to look after us. The man arrived at the mountain, 
and saw the boat lying alongside the rocks ; but as 
nothing was discerned of our unfortunate selves, he 
returned from his fruitless expedition, and reported 
that we must have been drowned. Meanwhile, 
langour from cold and want of food had mitigated our 
pain ; and, clasped in each other's arms, we awaited 
death — but fate decreed otherwise. 

" On the 12th day, my elder brother I thought was 

dying ; his heart was throbbing and beating so that 

I could distinctly hear it. Although I was myself very 

much exhausted, I managed to cut on a piece of board 

with my knife a description of our misfortunes, and 

what appeared to me our speedily approaching release 

from them. That night we mutuaXbj fciEtomfck sa&i 

other; and, committing ourselves to OrtA/ia^afe^^^ 

*at we should before- the morrow &a&* oS«^ **s* 
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coil, we laid ourselves down to slumber in our miser- 
able hovel, which was neither wind nor rain proof. A 
few minutes later, the tramp of horses and the sound 
of voices near the edge of the lake struck on our ears. 
I exerted all my energy, and hallood out loud enough 
to be heard by the party who had come to our rescue. 
To our inexpressible delight, we quickly saw the boat 
pulled by two men nearing the island ; and we were 
taken up and lifted into it, more dead than alive. 

"Thus we were saved from a horrid death, thanks 
to the sagacity of our good dog. He, poor fellow, 
never recovered his long fast, and soon after our 
arrival at home, our faithful hound, " Sikkert," died 
from exhaustion. We buried him in the garden, 
and erected a tomb-stone over his grave, as a memorial 
of his fine instinct and his fidelity. 

" We were both extremely feeble, and confined to our 
beds for some weeks ; but, thank God I we have both 
recovered, and are none the worse for our twelve days 
on Rcev vand." 

The descendants of the younger brother are still 
living at the farm in Guldbransdalen. 
/ visited this lake several tunaa, wi& oii qua w»>* 
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sion my boat went adrift from the island, and a similar 
or a worse fate than that of the students might have 
befallen me ; but fortunately for me, my servant boy 
was at the water's side, and came to my assistance 
with the boat. No traces are left of the brother's 
sojourn on the rock, though wild sorrel still grows 
there in small patches. There is excellent ptarmigan 
shooting round this Roev vand, and quantities of golden 
plover and wild ducks in the breeding season. About 
half a day's journey to the S.W. of the lake are a 
great number of bears ; and should any Englishman 
wish for some person to go with him on a bear expedi- 
tion, he will find a certain Hans Valders, who knows 
the country well, and will be happy to accompany a 
sportsman for a small remuneration. 

Bears are exceedingly shy in Norway, and you re- 
quire good dogs, which can be purchased in Osterdalen. 
These bear-Hounds are very much like a cross between 
an English turn-spit and a pug dog. They give 
tongue, and generally manage to keep pretty close to 
the heels of the bear, who squats himself on the 
ground to protect his hinder parts, and then becomes 
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an easy prey to the hunter. The year before I left, 
Hans Valders killed a couple of very fine animals in 
one week. There are two species of bears here — an 
immense black one and a smaller brown one. A 
bear was killed near Scaarbu, the first year I was in 
the country, weighing C50 pounds ; the fat on this 
beast was nearly six inches thick ; he met his death 
in the winter, having been disturbed by a man who 
was felling a pine tree, which, falling oyer his den 
roused him up, and he was easily slaughtered in the 
snow. 

The Norwegians do not care much for bear's meat ; 
they usually salt the hams, and throw the rest to the 
pigs. The flesh has a peculiar taste when fresh ; I 
always preferred it salted, and smoked over jumper, 
which imparts a fine flavour, and makes it superior to 
ham. I smoked some bear's hams in Marie's chimney, 
which was capacious enough to allow of a whole animal 
being hung up in it, and the fat streaming down 
almost set it on fire, much to the old lady's horror. I 
never obtained permission to smoke skj h&t« \>axa»>\a. 
her house ; besides, in Norway, it k wm^«^^ 
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unlucky to smoke bear's meat. The paws are 
reckoned a great delicacy; in form they much 
resemble the human hand. I never could fancy them. 
In the cold season, the bears are very fat ; they 
retire to their winter quarters about the middle of 
October, but the exact time depends on the quantity of 
snow. I have seen them in the middle of November. 
I often tried very hard to get at them, but they are 
exceedingly cunning. There were several close to my 
house, and in order to attract them I laid out the body 
of an old horse, and having felled some fir trees, I built 
a fence round it, with two openings for the bears to 
enter. Over the carcase I threw some logs of wood, 
and staked them well down. Forty yards off I hung a 
hammock between two fir trees, six feet from the 
ground, and put clothes and everything into it, as if I 
had myself been therein. For three weeks the bears 
kept at a respectful distance ; I could see where they 
marched round and round, surveying my hammock ; 
they then commenced clearing away the timber and 
boughs, and Bet to work at the horn. "Ercerj >asafc ^» 
fe-covered it, they again xemcyved fttt \ivsate* *s& 
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boughs. When they had eaten nearly half of the body, 
and seemed quite accustomed to the hammock, I 
thought I was pretty certain of getting a shot ; so I 
started off with a small boy, who was very anxious to 
see the fun ; and, provided with a bottle of tea, we 
climbed up and ensconced ourselves in the hammock, 
he at one end, and I at the other, with my rifle all 
ready to fire. This was in the month of November ; 
the glass stood fourteen degrees below zero, and the 
snow was, perhaps, six inches deep. We were warm 
enough, having plenty of reindeer and sheep skins. 
Soon after dark we heard a rustling noise, which ap- 
peared to proceed from above us, and in a minute or 
two down came a squirrel on some painted canvass I 
had put over the hammock. The boy was in a terrible 
fright, fancying it must be a bear ; he followed the 
example of More, of More Hall, when attacked by the 
Dragon of Wantley. 

All was still and silent save the barking of the dogs 

on the farms at the other side of the valley ; but about 

ten o'clock, the sound of the cracking of small branches 

on the snow reached my attentive ear, followed by 
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three or four whistles, which I knew were from my 
friends, the bears. They had heard the boy's screams, 
and giving another whistle, away they went. When 
morning dawned, I found they had been within fifty 
yards of me, and apparently they had been horribly 
enraged, as the ground was torn up about the roots of 
the trees. I remained alone in the hammock the next 
day, and all next night, but to no purpose, as the bears 
had discovered us ; so I returned home, resolved to try 
another plan, setting what is called in Norwegian a 
' hildring.' This is done by placing a gun (or guns) 
pointed in thd direction that the bears will take ; a 
wire is made fast with a peg in the ground, then put 
thiough a small block, and secured to the trigger, with 
the gun at full cock ; the bear, passing over the wire, 
discharges it, and if it has been properly placed, he loses 
his life. I felt rather benumbed and knocked up after 
two days and nights in the forest in that inclement 
season, and was glad to beat a retreat ; the neighbours 
were somewhat surprised that I was not frozen to 
death. 
The next day I proceeded to the mountain with 
f 2 
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guns, rifles, wire, and all that was necessary to set the 
spring guns. Having adjusted these implements of 
destruction, and placed seven barrels pointing to the 
spot where the bears would have to pass, I returned, 
anxiously awaiting the morrow, when I expected to 
find a couple of bears dead. I left word with the 
people living near the mountain to watch for the report 
of the fire-arms, and the second day brought the news 
that it had been heard the night before. I set off im- 
mediately, full of desire to visit the spot; on my 
arrival I found the wires broken and all the barrels 
discharged, but no bear I I cannot imagine how the 
beasts escaped ; I almost fancied that the barrels must 
have been too much elevated, and that the shot and 
bullets passed over them. After all the cannonading 
the bears had had, I thought they would not make 
their appearance again; however, two days subse- 
quently they were in the neighbourhood, but did not 
venture to approach either hammock or horse. I was 
bent upon trying them yet once again; accordingly, 
having purchased an old goat, I sent his body to be 
deposited where that of the horse had been; the next 
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day I despatched the boy to see whether the bears had 
visited the goat ; in half an hour he came running 
down the mountain, exclaiming that he could not find 
a sign of it. I fancied that the boy was not telling 
the truth, so I went up myself, and, sure enough, Bruin 
had carried away the whole carcase, and I never could 
discover in what direction he had gone. As the snow 
now began to deepen, he probably retired to his den ; 
at all events, I saw no more of him, or of them, for I 
believe there were three of them. 

The circumstances I have related will serve to show 
how cunning these animals are in Norway, and how 
difficult to kill ; their sagacity must be wonderful, in- 
deed, if half the anecdotes of them are true. A 
u budeie " (soeter girl) told me a story of a bear, 
which, she declared, was a fact, as it happened to 
herself. I can but " tell the tale as 'twas told me" : — 

" I was in the lium soeter three years ago, and 
while calling the cows, I heard the dog barking 
furiously and making a great noise, when I dis- 
covered a large bear, apparently going on three legs. 
I stood still, and became so frightened that I did not 
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know what to do, — particularly as I observed that the 
creature, as he approached, seemed to take little or no 
notice of the dog, and came close to me, holding up one 
of his paws, as if to attract my attention. On inspect- 
ing it, as well as my terror would allow me, I per- 
ceived apiece of splintered wood in the foot. He 
looked so gentle that I grew cooler, and the thought 
struck me that he wanted my assistance to-rid him of 
this annoyance. After some trouble, I succeeded in 
extracting a large splinter two inches in length, when 
the bear immediately galloped off to the woods. I told 
the girls in the neighbouring sceters of my adventure, 
and they thought I was crazed, and put no faith in 
the history of the bear and his injured paw. 

" My cows came in the next evening before the usual 
time, all evidently much scared. In counting them 
over I missed my best cow, Rolla ; so I trudged off to- 
wards the wood to see if she had stuck in a swamp, or 
had been killed by the bears. I had not proceeded 
far, when I perceived in the distance some black object 
approaching ; it turned out to be the identical bear I 
had helped the night before, carrying in his mouth a 
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part of the hind quarter of Holla, which he dropped at 
my feet, and ran back into the woods again ; he had 
killed her not far of£ and skinned her as neatly as a 
butcher could have done. Now, I dare say," con- 
tinued the maiden, " that you will hardly credit my 
story, but every word of it is true, as I witnessed it all 
myself." 

It is seldom that bears will attack fall grown cows 
or horses, unless they are cast in a bog, or tumble down * 
some place whence they cannot extricate themselves. 
Just before I left Norway, a mare had gone to drink 
at a small brook near the " Vestligfield " sceter, and 
caught her fore-foot between some rocks ; this caused 
her to fall on her side, and as she could not rise, she 
became an easy prey to the bears, which had left only 
a few bones by the next morning. I watched some 
time at this spot, but they did not revisit it. The 
bears inNorway generally kill more calves and sheep 
than any other farm stock ; they very often walk into 
their pens and houses on the mountains at night, and 
steal one or the other. 

A Norwegian assured me that bears were frequently 
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killed by means of a very large log of wood Irang bjr 
a chain to the middle of the entrance into the house 
where the calves or sheep are kept ; the bear pushes 
his head against this log, which falls back again upon 
him; he then strikes it with his paw, and it comes 
down with still greater force upon his head until he is 
Btunned, and he generally ends by killing himself in, 
his fury. It appears a very extraordinary method of 
* destruction, and T cannot think that the bear is so 
green as not to discover the trick. It may be true, 
or perhaps it is like one of Torrea Romansdal'a 
stories, which I have before related. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Vise Knut, Prophet and Doctor— The apparition in the 
Forest — His subsequent career — Credulity of some Nor- 
wegians—Belief in spells— Myself a doctor— Gratitude 
— Statistical reports— Illnesses— Two octogenarians. 



I have already spoken of Vise Knut, prophet and 
doctor, who resided a half Norwegian mile from me. 
A sketch of his career may not he uninteresting to the 
reader, as it may give a little insight into the 
superstitions of the people, among whom he is con- 
sidered a very extraordinary personage. 

Vise Knu^s own story is, that at the age of seventeen 
years, he was felling pine trees in the forest, when a 
figure clothed in white appeared to him, and hade him 
repair to the parish church at midnight alone, adding 
that the doors would fly open at \na \ows3sv, w^ ^caX 
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some mystery would there be revealed to him. Vise 
Knut desisted from his occupation, and went home 
wondering at the apparition he had just beheld. On 
entering the house he was questioned as to his motive 
in returning so early, without having finished his work ; 
but he remained silent; and as the hour of twelve 
drew nigh, he crept stealthily forth and sought the 
church, which was not far distant. As had been pre* 
dieted, the doors were opened as by an invisible hand ; 
and he gazed upon the apparition that had visited him 
in the forest, standing near the altar. The interior of 
the sacred edifice was brilliantly illuminated, but by 
what means Vise Knut could not describe. The figure 
in white beckoned* him to approach, and thus addressed 
him : — 

" From henceforth, Vise Knut, you must be a 
wanderer throughout the land, curing the sick, and 
healing the lame. You will have the power to foretell 
all coming events, to find hidden treasure, and to 
recover all lost or stolen property, at any time, and in 
anyplace. JBut you are on no coua\temti<&uto receive 
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payment from your countrymen, either in silver or 
gold, for your services ; and from this hour your head 
must never more be covered." 

Vise promised faithful obedience to these commands, 
when lo! the apparition vanished; the church was 
plunged in sudden darkness, and he was transported 
to his father's house, the covering having been removed 
from his head, he knew not how. From that period 
he has never worn a hat of any sort; and although 
he is now more than eighty, the broiling sun of summer 
and the freezing blasts of winter have not apparently 
affected him in the least. 

After a few years, Vise grew discontented, having 
no occupation ; and his visions not proving so satisfac- 
tory as he had anticipated, he tried to raise a religious 
and political ferment in the parish of Froen : he had no 
small amount of success at first, carrying everything 
before him, until the matter became so serious that the 
Government took it in hand and despatched troops to 
the scene of action. The unfortunate seer was bound 
band and foot, and borne as a cap\m to l^^xss&sst % 
where he was incarcerated fox aomfc ^\safc, "Teas* 
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terminated all his visionary schemes of universal 
suffrage, equalization of property, and a hundred other 
chimeras. 

Vise Knut retired into ohscurity, and several years 
elapsed before he made his appearance in public once 
more. Then a vision came to him in a dream, wherein 
the white figure that he had beheld in the forest and 
in the church, desired him to go to a certain mountain 
a few miles distant, and he would discover rich mines 
of silver. Vise proclaimed his dream, and many flocked 
to his standard, all wishing to try their luck. Having 
assembled some hundreds of followers, with picks and 
spades, and escorted by a band of musicians, they 
repaired to the silver mountains; and after some 
fantastic ceremonies had been performed by their 
leader, innumerable hands were hard at work, one 
labourer vieing with the other, and all in a feverish 
state of anxiety as to who would be the first to discover 
the mine. The days were employed in digging and 
clearing away the earth, and a portion of the nights 
was spent in revelry and dissipation. Fiddlers, idlers, 
and braendeviin, these were abundant, and the popula- 
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tion increased after the first week, as Vise declared 
that a few feet lower the mine would be visible, all 
their labour would be at an end, and their fortunes 
realized. The Norwegians are patient, slow, and 
plodding, and not easily daunted ; so these deluded 
individuals toiled on for some weeks more — the rock 
became harder, the work more difficult, and the silver 
was as far removed as ever from their eager grasp. 
Grumbling voices began to be heard in the camp, and 
then suspicion broke forth into open revilings and 
expressions of disgust. Vise Knut was a humbug ! 
the throng dispersed more qu'ckly than it had gathered, 
and they who had rushed with such frantic delight to 
the mountain to gain the promised prize, returned, 
sick and repining, to their homes, to be jeered at by 
their neighbours, and some, perhaps, to wonder at their 
own folly. Thus did Vise Knut lose the prestige his 
name had previously acquired,- and he subsided once 
more into oblivion, vowing then, as he does now, that 
the silver is there, and that only time and patience are 
required to reach it. 

The next character in which we meet with our hefo 
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again, is that of doctor and prophet comhined, driving and 
riding across the country, as usual, bare-headed — he 
really is a fine-looking man, and recalled to me, and to 
others who have seen him, the portrait of Melancthon. 
During the Crimean war, Vise was full of preiflictions 
of great battles ; by an extraordinary coincidence, he 
did foretell that of Inkermann about three months 
before it took place. All his other prophecies were 
unfulfilled, but, like Old Moore in his " Vox Stellarum," 
he made this one lucky hit, which set him on his legs 
again. The sick came from all parts of Norway and 
Sweden to consult him — indeed, I have known some 
of the first families from the latter country resort to 
him. He was in the habit of recommending to his 
patients the constant use of cold water, both internally 
and externally, and, no doubt, with a very beneficial 
effect, as the lower classes, both of Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, have a great dread of the pure element, and 
are not a little sparing in the application of it. 

Vise Knut lives upon charity. He cannot receive 
money, as the apparition foAfc&a \m fov&£ «* \ and 
he stated that when a person on on* wrotea. \pq&. - 
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piece of silver into Ms pocket, he was immediately 
thrown into convulsions. It was soon discovered that 
some one had caused him, unwittingly, to transgrep* 
the command of his unearthly visitant. An English- 
man's coin does not seem to have any effect upon him. 
I being once hard-up for a little brandy over the 
mountains, and happening to meet Vise Knut, it was 
hinted that the desired article might be found if a 
couple of marks were left on a stone alongside the 
empty bottle ; a few minutes after I returned to the 
atone— the silver coin was gone, and the bottle, full of 
brandy, was there. 

Vise's conversation is most amusing ; and he is cer- 
tainly remarkably clever, with a head that would 
delight a phrenologist. As he was the only prophet 
in those parts, he was held in high estimation, not so 
much by his immediate neighbours as by those at some 
distance. 

I do not think that the Norwegians are so super- 
stitious as is commonly imagined ; at least, they were 
not so in my neighbourhood. Some of tlvdt ideas are^ 
however, very absurd. For iuta&fift, on cssfiwco^ * 
stable at one of {h e stations on the xosA V> m**s 
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mer, I saw a magpie hung at the end of every stall, in 
order, as I learned from the landlord, to keep away 
what the Norwegians call the " sweating sickness f 
and my good friend was quite of opinion that the 
suspended birds did really protect the horses. 

Torrea was extremely credulous. He had been 
married some years, and was very anxious for a family, 
having large estates and no near relative to whom he 
could bequeath them. He made inquiry in the 
country round, and at length an acquaintance of his 
told him that if he would go at midnight (sans calottes) 
backwards and forwards twice over the roof of the 
stable, his wish would be fulfilled. My friend Torrea 
accomplished the somewhat dangerous feat, but pro- 
duced no other result than that of causing him several 
scratches: for no children were born to reward his 
faith. 

Nessa* is known throughout Norway, and a large 
amount of confidence exists in his supposed power over 



* Nessa is a spirit that assumes various shapes and 
opposite characters. Now he represents a sort of demon — 
then he steals from the farm-houses, or places good things 
before their doors, as the case may be, — sometimes he oasts 
ill-luck on a neighbourhood, or tha roronft,— tafe^litaNifc 
possesses all the virtues and all ttofc vioea xm&ss *hfc«oav 
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both the evil and the good. An idea prevails that 
some persons possess the gift of being able to cast a 
spell upon others, and also upon their property. The 
winter before I left, several of the neighbours' cattle 
had died suddenly. Nothing would induce Ola to be- 
lieve but that a " forhexe " (spell) had been thrown 
over them, and he laid all the blame to an unfortunate 
Laplander, who had been in the country vending 
medicines. Ola was not a little indignant at my assert- 
ing that disease had carried off the animals. I was 
aroused from my sleep one night by a boy, who came 
to inform me that a certain Johannes, inhabiting a 
farm half a mile from me, was dying. I dressed my- 
self, and repaired to the house, where the old mother 
was in a great stew about her son ; she told me that 
some one had cast a spell over him — that " Hans oeine 
sprouta fra hans hoved" (his eyes flew out of his 
head). I went to the bedside, and found his pate , 
bound round with handkerchiefs, and himself in a 
most deplorable plight, believing that he was at the 
point of death. I had some physic with me (brandy 
and cayenne pepper), and having admiiu&teral 1m <wl 
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three drachms, I bade adieu to my friend, — his eyes glis- 
tening, still in his head, and he as happy as a prince. 
Some months later, Johannes' eldest brother visited 
my house, looking very pale and frightened ; and on my 
asking the cause, he replied that he was dying of the 
complaint that had been fatal to his father, namely, 
the everlasting " slemt for bringeren. ,, I could not 
forbear smiling ; he was very angry with me, and told 
me I ought to be ashamed of laughing at a dying man. 
I called him in, boiled some cayenne pepper in strong 
brandy, and gave him a dose which went near to choke 
him ; however, this treatment, followed by a pipe, and 
half an hour's conversation, put him all to rights again. 
He had been to Vise Knut, who sent him on to me : 
the prophet well knew that nothing really ailed 
him. 

Persons of both sexes and all ages resorted to me 
to be doctored, insisting that I was thoroughly 
versed in medical lore. Some brought the most extra- 
ordinary requests. An old woman, who had lost one 
of her optics some twenty years before, applied 
to me, and begged me to put in a new eye for her ; 
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and when I assured her that it was impossible for her 
to see again on the blind side, she seemed incredulous, 
and was quite disappointed. As almost all their 
maladies arose from hypochondriasis, alias " slemt for 
bringeren," I generally managed to cure them with 
yery small bread-pills, of which I always cautioned 
them not to take more than one at a time, on account 
of their strength. These pills mostly restored them in 
less than a week, and, as they declared, warmed the 
whole system. The Norwegians are very grateful for 
any little kind action of this sort; and my patients used 
to send me some acknowledgment in the shape of 
grouse, cheese, or fish. It is not lawful for any one to 
receive money for medical attendance. I was rather 
amused at an incident that occurred to me relative to 
one of my patients : — An aged farmer, who lived just 
above me, had suffered a great deal from rheumatism, 
and I had galvanised him with Pulvermacher's chain, 
and dosed him with my infallible bread-pills, when, 
finding himself much benefited, he determined to make 
me some recompense. I was cooking my dinner one 

day, when I saw a small boy bearing a sack, looking 
a 2 
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significantly at me ; and the servant lad, who was in 
the kitchen, informed me that he desired to speak with 
C. I said," Well, here I am, what do you want ? " " I 
wish," he replied, " to speak to C. alone, and the boy 
Andreas must go out." I could not imagine what myste- 
rious message he had to communicate, or what the sack 
contained. Having ordered Andreas away, and the 
strange youth having peeped cautiously through the key- 
hole, to make sure there were no eaves-droppers, he 
rushed towards me, pushing a slip of paper into my 
waistcoat pocket, and thus began : — " Do not say any- 
thing about it. John Moen has sent it down for curing 
him of the ' Gigt ' (rheumatism), and he has sent 
you something to eat." The boy then shook out of the 
sack half-a-dozen little kids. I returned the paper, as 
I discovered that two dollars were enclosed in it ; and 
I desired him to give it back to its owner, with a re- 
quest from me that John Moen would offer me no more 
money ; a trifling present to the bearer of the kids 
ended my interview with him, and he went away re- 
joicing. 

The Norwegians love money ; but if they can get 
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doctored cheaply, they are continually "Slemt for. 
bringeren." At one time I was bothered incessantly 
with applicants, who, I believe, came more to gratify 
an inquisitive longing to see the Englishman and his 
curiosities, than from any other motive. I had one of 
Soyer's patent stoves, and it cost me no end of spirits 
of wine, as I was obliged to display its capabilities to 
every visitor, and all wanted to " Smage paa" (taste) 
whatever was cooked. One of the dirtiest habits of 
the Norwegian cooks is that of eternally dipping either 
their fingers or spoons, and " smage paa "ing every- 
thing they dress. I tried very hard, but could never 
succeed in breaking the servants of the trick. 

Speaking of my medical experience in Norway, I 
may mention that I was on my way home in the early 
part of the winter, drenched with rain and half frozen 
with the cold, when I put in for shelter for myself and 
rest for my horse at the Helleberg station. One of 
the daughters, a poor, decrepid, half-silly creature, had 
been ill for some time, and could not be persuaded but 
that she must die, and it was difficult to induce her to 
take any nourishment ; however, having heard of my 
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arrival, she sent her mother down stairs to me. Wet 
and perished as I was, the old lady seized me by the 
arm, and dragged me, nolens volens, to the upper 
regions. In vain I explained to her that I was igno- 
rant of the ars medica, and that I could not interfere 
with the treatment of her own doctor, who was one of 
the cleverest men in Norway. That signified not to 
her, she was convinced that I could cure her child, and 
come I must. I found it was useless to persevere in 
my refusal ; so I entered the sick chamber, where I saw 
a miserable, ghastly-looking being stretched on the 
bed. " There is Ingebor," said the mother, " and she 
will soon go dead unless C. cures her," I really did 
not know how to act. I had no bread pills with me ; 
so I ordered her feet to be put into warm water, with 
mustard and salt, and said I would send her something 
the next day. I had gone down to dry myself, when 
the old lady seized me again, telling me that / must 
immerse Ingebor's feet, or no good would ensue. I 
tried to persuade her that she could perform the opera* 
tion much better, but she was inexorable, and I had to 
revisit my patient, who was all ready to souse her feet 
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into boiling water. It was lucky that I had yielded, or 
the unfortunate Ingebor would have been severely 
scalded. Having done all that was needful, I left the 
mother, who thanked me kindly. In the course of a 
few days, I sent the daughter some ptarmigan, strictly 
enjoining her to eat one every alternate day, and to 
take a pill on the others. Some weeks later I called 
at the station ; my patient was out of bed, and com- 
paratively well ; and when I quitted Norway, three 
years since, she was strong and healthy. 

Epidemics are unknown in Guldbransdalen ; and, 
with the exception of the measles, I never heard of any 
particular disorder. Cases of consumption are rare ; 
and when one considers the severity of the climate, 
the exposed way of living, the poverty and dirt, it 
strikes one as astonishing that there are not more 
deaths from disease. I have seen both children and 
grown persons standing about in the roads nearly 
naked, in the midst of winter, while the quicksilver 
was freezing. Generally speaking, however, the lower 
classes are remarkably well and warmly clad, more so, 
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I think, than in any other European country ; and I 
believe that the inhabitants are happier and more con- 
tented, and that crime is more uncommon, than in any 
kingdom in this Continent. There are no extremes of 
wealth and penury — that is to say, but little actual 
destitution, unless in years of famine, when the crops 
are frozen ; and even then there are usually stores of 
grain, which are purposely hoarded as a provision 
against the severity of the climate. About ten years 
ago the people were very badly off; the crops were frozen; 
and in some districts the poor creatures were in a state 
of starvation, and had recourse to the inner bark of 
the fir and birch trees, which was mashed and boiled 
with the Iceland moss. My servant boy informed me 
one day that a cat was much better eating than a hare, 
" for," he added, " during the time we had nothing to 
live on but moss and bark, my mother killed and 
boiled our old tom-cat, and he made an excellent stew, 
much sweeter and more juicy. Mother never told us 
about it till afterwards, as the cat was very old and a 
great favourite — he used to live upon the rats and 
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weasels which were so plentiful round the house." 
The hoy got into a scrape with his mother for telling, 
and letting the cat out of the hag. 

As statistical reports may he interesting to some 
of my readers, I subjoin the following from a work 
puhJished in Norway a few years since, by Professor 
Mailing, of Christiania. 

He commences hy stating that the Norwegian, in 
this northern region, enjoys more of the blessings of 
life, and a longer and more contented existence, than 
his southern neighbours. *' Although we have not the 
fire of the Spaniard, the vivacity of the Frenchman, 
nor the energy of the Englishman, we are a far 
happier and a more reasoning people than either of 
those I have mentioned." He then gives the follow- 
ing extracts from a Danish work, published at Copen- 
hagen in 1845 : — 

In Iceland died in 1835 to 1839 1 in every 30 

Saxony „ 1841 1 

European Russia 

Austrian Empire ;... 

Sardinia 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 



1841 to 1843 


1 




32 


1839 to 1842 


1 




33 


1836 to 1838 


1 




35 


1842 to 1844 


1 




35 


1840 


1 




36 


1845 


1 




39 


1840 


1 


M 


40 


1840 to 1848 


1 


>> 


42 
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Sweden 1840 1 

Great Brit^imdireiand ", 1888 to 1842 1 

Denmark „ 1840 to 1844 1 

Danish Duchies „ 1840 to 1844 1 

N stmlirth1 th ! U !...^.!} » 1826 to 1836 1 

Ditto* ditto"!!!*/.!... „ 1826 to 1846 1 

Do. (with the still-births) ,, 1826 to 1835 1 

Do. do. do „ 1836 to 1845 1 

In Denmark the still-births are also included in the 
deaths, but it is not so in the Duchies of that kingdom. 
On looking over the parish registers in Guldbransdalen 
for the last fifty years, I found the average duration of 
human life to be fifty-seven years, and considering the 
immense number of infants who never attain the age 
of two years, it is easy to judge of the salubrity of 
this district. In 1735 the rectors of all the parishes 
in Norway commenced sending to the bishop an annual 
account of the births, marriages and deaths, and a sana- 
tory report of their Cures. 

The population in Norway 

in 1825 was 1,051,318 

in 1835 „ 1,194,827 

in 1845 „ 1,328,471 

Deaths in Norway : 

1821 to 1830 ....;. 209.404 

1831 to 1840 254,019 

1841 to 1850 257,441 

From 1846 to 1855, about 100,000 emigrated from 

Norway to America and the "North knxsxv<m $s&w»r&\ 
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andfiroml855 to 1859 nearly 12,000 more. They have 
formed large settlements in the States, particularly in 
Wisconsin. They have proved the best settlers that 
have landed in the West, and every one of them 
might have been induced to take up their abode in 
Canada, but the Government were too careless and too 
niggardly to trouble themselves on the subject, and so 
allowed the States to keep the very people we wanted 
for our own colonies. 



Living and dead in Norway, I860: — 






Living. 


Dead. 


Age in Tear*. Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


to5 months) AAZQdA 
6tol0years j 4 **** 1 • 


.. 434,583 ... 


142,168 . 


. 119,591 


10 to 20 ... 348,349 . 


..348,577 ... 


12,644 . 


.. 11,872 


20 to 30 ... 282,808 . 


.. 304,288 ~ 


23,488 . 


.. 18,976 


30 to 40 ... 222,955 . 


.. 229,284 ... 


21,770 . 


.. 20,635 


40 to 50 ... 176,565 . 


.. 188,089 ... 


24,329 . 


.. 21,721 


50 to 60 ... 131,442 . 


.. 147,238 ... 


19,219 . 


.. 25,435 


60 to 70 ... 86,771 . 


.. 105,780 ... 


85,818 . 


.. 37,715 


70 to 80 ... 43,218 . 


.. 56,527 ... 


37,209 . 


.. 45,033 


80 to 90 ... 12,315 . 


.. 17,539 ... 


21,457 . 


.. 30,492 


90 to 100 ... 1,148 . 


.. 1,940 ... 


3,535 . 


.. 6,303 


Over 100 ... 53 . 


70 ... 


138 . 


280 



Out of every 10,000 births, 2,402 die under five 
years of age, and about two-thirds of these within the 
first twelvemonths. The author of the book contain- 
ing the foregoing table, remarks : — " The glowing 
Italian, we find, has a shorter term of life than the 
ardent and hasty Frendaman, — \ie, ufg&&, fc&fcfc ^^ 
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reach that usually allotted to the discreet and enduring 
Englishman ; and none of these have so protracted an 
existence as the serious and reflecting Norwegian." In 
the Trondhjems Stift (department), the average dura- 
tion of life is more remarkable than in any other part 
of Norway, especially as regards women, who not un- 
frequently attain to eighty years and upwards. By the 
last census there were living in this district : 

Women from 80 to 90 years of age 1,803 

„ 90 to 100 „ 366 

Women over 100 years of age 12 

The average duration of life in the Tromsen dis- 
trict is much less than in any other ; we find it decrease 
as we advance farther north : 

The population of the Tromsen district in 1845 : — 

Norwegians 93,577 

Fins, or Laps 14,203 

Other races 2,687 

The district of Lesjo contains the greatest number 

of aged persons, between eighty and over a hundred 

years old. The difference of the average duration of 

human life between Loem and Vaage is noticeable, as 

they adjoin, and climate and soil are, to all appearance, 

the same ; yet the one is seven years less than the 

other. 
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The population of the following counties in Norway was, 

1825. 1835. 1845. 

Hedemarken 27,691 ... 29,340 ... 31,995 



Guldbransdalen 36,480 

Lcem 4,288 

Vaage 4,739 

Lesjo 5,216 



41,705 
4,835 
5,450 
6,227 



43,327 
4,860 
5,817 
6,064 



An immense proportion of the children die within 
the first two years. This may be partially accounted 
for by the severity of the climate and the carelessness 
of the parents. Doctors never attend accouchements ; 
there is a regular set of women, called " Jordemoder," 
who pass an examination under government regulations, 
and they are obliged to render their services when re- 
quested, a certain sum being allowed for attendance 
and journeys. It often happens that the Jordemoder 
resides more than thirty miles from the woman requir- 
ing her aid, and when the patient and her husband are 
very poor, they have no means of sending for the 
nurse, who is generally rather a superior sort of person, 
and expects the best of everything ; this makes it an 
expensive business, and induces those in a humble class 
to apply to some neighbour for assistance ; should any 
disaster then occur, the unauthorized midwife is liable 
to fine and imprisonment. 
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A case occurred close to where I lived — a child 
died during its mother's confinement, the Jordemoder 
not being present ; she was angry that another had 
dared to infringe on her rights, and was with difficulty 
pacified. It is not at all uncommon to see # a Nor- 
wegian woman out, and hard at work, the day after 
the birth of her infant. There is a very bad custom 
prevalent with regard to children ; as soon as they 
can eat, they are stuffed like Norfolk turkeys, all kinds 
of trash being given to them, and every opportunity af- 
forded them of making themselves sick. It is perfectly 
astonishing what an amount of greed or porridge a 
Norwegian child will get through — blowing himself 
out with this tasteless stuff. He could not exist 
without it. 

When I first traversed the mountains on my soli- 
tary rambles, I engaged a little boy to see after the 
tent, while I might be absent, shooting or fishing. 
About the fourth day after leaving home he began to 
look very miserable, and I was at a loss to conjecture 
the cause, unless it were illness, for he seemed to 
have no appetite, although we had plenty of fish, 
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ptarmigan, and other delicacies. When I questioned 
him as to why he was so dejected, he hurst into a 
flood of tears, exclaiming — " Jeg maa gaae hjem, Jeg 
hay ikke spist greed for fire dcegn." (I must go hack 
again home — I have not eaten greed for four whole 
days.) I went to one of the sceters, and procured for 
my young companion a feast of his greed, which had 
the effect of restoring him to his farmer contented and 
even sprightly state. At first he could not bear the 
notion of eating birds, but cried for greed morning, 
noon, and night. However, his tastes quickly altered, 
and after he had been with me two or three years, he 
was quite fond of curries, stews, and game ; but he 
never could relish hare, and he used to assure me, as 
above mentioned, that the old cat which his mother had 
once cooked up for him and his sisters, was much more 
juicy and sweet. 

Small-pox has committed great ravages at various 
periods in Norway, but the inhabitants have taken all 
due precautions against it, and followed our example 
with respect to vaccination. Measles carried off a 
large number of young persons, not long before I 
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quitted the country. Leprosy was on the increase a 
few years since, when those on the western coasts 
suffered most from it : I never saw or heard. of a case 
during my sojourn in Norway. It would seem to be 
induced by poor living and exposure to excessive cold. 
Some of the children who attend the goats and sheep 
are out in all weathers, and often wet through for 
days together, just returning home to the soeter at ten, 
p.m., and away again at two, a.m., with no sustenance 
but a piece of " flad breed." 

When I was over the Vaage-fjelds, there were two 
old men, each about eighty-five years of age ; one had 
the care of six hundred sheep and goats ; the other, a 
hundred cows and oxen. I had been on the mountain 
some time before I discovered these neighbours. Having 
gone one day on a rein deer expedition, I perceived 
near a huge rock an object which seemed to move, and 
then disappeared. I immediately concluded that it 
was a bear, and walked towards the spot. As I 
neared it, something like a human figure crawled into 
a hole, and seeing smoke issuing from fc fts&Mte in the 
rock, I approached it, and, peepnj ra, ioxsaA <ro& <& 
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my neighbours just spoken of, boiling his groed. The 
cave had been made by scraping a quantity of earth 
from under the enormous cliff. The furniture con- 
sisted of a dilapidated rug, an iron pot, a wooden 
spoon, and a bowl. The ancient inmate of this rough 
abode told me that he had passed forty-five summers 
in it, and he assured me they had been the happiest of 
his life. 

It was with no small difficulty that I could get 
him to converse ; and when I spoke of the ladies, 
and asked whether he had ever been in love, he 
retired in silence to a corner. The entrance was so 
small, that he was compelled to crawl in on his 
stomach. 

The other recluse, a . splendid-looking old man, 
in appearance resembling a patriarch, was of a 
jovial turn and enjoyed talking of his younger days, 
and the lasses. When first I gave him a cup of 
coffee his hand was very shaky, and he spilled it all 
before he could get it to his lips; he was full of 
apologies, saying that it was disgca£«$x&\fc tosX& ^^ 



or a 

in the presence of fine folk. However, on sub- 
; occasions I wis always obliged to bold the cup 
or glass to Iris month. He frequently visited me, and 
by bis own account had shot more reindeer than any 
one else around. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Amusements in Town and Country— Snaring Game 
—Shooting— Udal Law— The "Storthing"— The 
King— Penal Code— Prisons and Prisoners. 



In Christiania and the large towns, the principal 
out-door amusements during the winter are sleigh- 
driving and horse-racing on the ice — indoors, a suc- 
cession of halls and evening parties, as in the other 
continental capitals and cities. The society in Chris- 
tiania is very agreeable, and all the arrangements aie 
in Parisian style. Some few of the merchants are 
really wealthy — one died five years since worth more 
than half a million of money, a l&tgp iOTtoaafc tot ^^ 

individual to possess or to accvxm\kata> V&» *» ^F* 8 * 
a 2 
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country like Norway. This old gentleman owned the 
fastest trotting horses in the land. The trotting 
matches always come off on the ice; the coarse is 
swept clean and cleared of all snow, and on either 
side of it small pine trees are thrust into the hard, 
smooth substance ; the distance rarely exceeds a 
quarter of an English mile, but is more commonly 
about three hundred yards. For this short space, I 
believe, the Norwegian horses can trot as fast as any 
in the world. Several were sent from England to try 
their speed on the Christiania Fjord, but the natives 
always won the day. There might, however, have 
been something in the novelty of the ice to the English 
horse, which would account for his failures. Very 
large sums are paid for a good " traver " (trotter) ; I 
have known more than £120 sterling given for one. 

The " Kjaelke " is also a favourite winter diversion. 

It is a small hand-sleigh, upon which two can ride. 

The steerer sits with his feet stuck up in the front ; it 

is drawn on to the top of a hill or mountain where the 

snow is hard, and having oiicea^tVft^few^^^^xwass^^ 

if the declivity be very steep, t^e ^uSfe was&w* *> 
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great speed, and in a few seconds you find yourself at 
the bottom. The slightest touch sends it flying either 
to the right or left ; and the pastime is not unattended 
with danger, particularly if there are any stones in the 
road, against which you may strike your foot, for in so 
doing you would be sure to damage, if not to break, 
your ancle. 

I have seen some awkward accidents occur in 
Kjaelke riding, when there was little snow on the 
ground. A friend who was staying with me, was gliding 
behind me at a tremendous pace down the mountain, 
when the sound of a smash reached my ear, and on 
looking round I perceived that my unlucky companion 
had run into the fence, and cut his face considerably. 
A Scottish gentleman, who resided for a while near 
Drammen, assured me that he had frequently accom- 
plished nearly a mile and a-half in the minute ; which 
statement I can easily credit, for I have consulted my 
watch to know how long it would take for the Kjaelke 
to get from the top of the mountain to the bottom, 
where I lived, audit travelled attfcet&teQt&^TCtafe 
an hour. 
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In the country, practising on snow-shoes is a vast 
fund of amusement; the more youthful members of 
the community were accustomed on Sunday to assemble 
on a neighbouring hill, to commence their fun. The 
youngsters' chief delight was to get me on the shoes, 
on purpose to see me shot, often ten or twelve yards 
downwards, and buried beneath the earth's white 
mantle. The snow-shoes are flat pieces of wood, made 
either of the red pine or birch, about ten feet six in 
length, and four inches in breadth, the ends turned up 
like a pair of skates ; they are rubbed with pitch at 
the bottom, which causes them to slide along more 
smoothly. There is a small hole in the middle of the 
3hoe, where it is almost an inch thick ; through this a 
willow is inserted, and bent over just large enough to 
receive the toe of the boot ; the man stands on the flat 
of the shoe, and having placed his toe in the piece of 
willow, with a staff some eight feet long, a spike, and 
a round bit of wood at the bottom, the Norwegian is 
able to glide over the deepest snow, and down the 
mountains like lightning. 

There was formerly a regiment, armed with rifles, 
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and it was a pretty sight to watch them practise 
descending the high hills at an awful speed. The great 
distance you can jump with the snow-shoes is most 
remarkable ; I have seen men in the course of their 
descent clear fifteen yards. Should they encounter a 
small hollow or valley, they have only to make a sort 
of upright leap, so as to take the snow-shoes off the 
ground, when they can clear the enormous space I have 
mentioned, An officer, who belonged to this rifle corps 
(since disbanded), has known some of them to accom- 
plish twenty-five yards at one go. If the mountain is 
steep, you are obliged to steer zig-zag, like a ship 
working to windward, and then you find your staff 
serviceable. 

Much practice is required to use the snow-shoes well ; 
I never yet knew anyone who could guide them pro^ 
perly at a great speed, unless he had been habituated 
to them from childhood. The only peril to the wearer 
is that of running against the stump of a tree, or 
tumbling as he descends, head downwards, from one of 
his shoes sticking in the snow, toe foremost I was once 
in this awkward predicament ; and had it not been. £<« 
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a passer-by, who witnessed my fall, I might have been 
there now, for I had no power to help myself. When 
one is accustomed to the snow-shoes, they are far less 
tiring than walking ; I have been on them from morn- 
ing till night, without experiencing theslightest fatigue. 
One of the Chamouni guides, who spent a winter in 
Norway, was quite charmed with the snow-shoes ; I 
saw him, on his return to his native land, bearing a 
whole heap of these articles and staves, and I have no 
doubt he introduced the use of them into Switzerland. 
Monsieur Balmet was rather clumsy with them at 
first; but ere this, I daresay he does Mont Blanc 
downwards in a couple of minutes on his Norske acqui- 
sitions. 

Immense quantities of ptarmigan are snared in the 
cold weather, as they live on the dwarf willow when 
the ground is covered with snow, and the hunter 
makes a track on it between the little patches of 
willow ; here he sticks a piece of forked wood, to the 
top of which he attaches a horsehair snare. The birds - 
repair thither at daylight in search, ofc \3&fevc fayi % and 
are caught in numbers. 1 "haw \awwiL \ro* \&k^ 
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capture as many as six thousand ptarmigan in <5ne 
winter. The white foxes carry off and destroy no 
small proportion of the birds thus snared, but the 
thieves are easily secured by a heavy board, and a 
figure of four trap. 

The capercailzie are caught by placing many little 
fir trees, or long branches of birch in a slanting direc- 
tion, against a large pine ; there are three openings, 
into two of which are introduced horsehair snares, a foot 
from the ground, and into one of these the capercailzie, 
in all probability, pokes his head. But the greater 
number of these beautiful birds are destroyed in the 
spring, during the breeding season,. when they are not 
eatable. The male perches himself on the topmost 
bough of the loftiest pine, and while calling most pathe- 
tically for his lady-love, falls a prey to the skulking 
fellow, who, creeping cautiously behind the trees, and 
imitating the tapping of a woodpecker, fires, and Mrs. 
Capercailzie is left alone to deplore her fate. As the 
birds feed principally at that season on the cones of the 
fir tree, you might as well swaXlo^f taa\jBQ&\&&. ^» ^ 
the same with the black cock, oi vrtiom tokos wfe^fi&ak 
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in the spring, being easily approached. There is 
another plan of taking the latter, when the snow is on. 
the ground. The fowlers go out with a large iron 
hoop, like an immense landing net, made fast to the 
end of a long pole ; one watches where the birds roost, 
the hoop is placed over them while sleeping, and thus 
they are bagged. 

Hares are snared by laying a small bough across 
the run ; when puss is caught, she kicks against the 
bough, which tightens the noose, and so she ia 
strangled. 

Many foxes are taken in traps ; the skins on an 
average, are worth about ten shillings each, but some 
are very costly, those of the black fox being worth 
from eight to ten pounds. I believe they are generally 
sent to Russia, and are only used by the royal family. 
There is also the cross fox and the silver fox, and the 
coats of both are most valuable : that of the former is 
beautiful, with a well-defined fur on the fore part of 
the back, in the shape of a cross. 

Wolves are annually becoming mora ^sax^fot the 
skins fetch from twenty to tioto^ &a£aa^>*sA^ 
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government gives three dollars a head for every beast 
killed. They are very difficult to trap, and are more 
frequently poisoned by some peculiar moss that grows 
on the fir trees. 

Government also pays three dollars for every bear 
that is slaughtered, and about three shillings for every 
eagle and falcon. The law concerning the feathered 
tribe is a singular one. I shot some eagles, and took 
them to the " Foged " (justice), to get my money ; but 
when he examined them, he detected sundry marks of 
shot, and could not pay me for them : the law says 
nought of shooting the birds — they must be killed with 
a stick. These regulations were laid down centuries 
ago, when fire-arms were probably unknown in Nor- 
way. The Foged acknowledged that the rule on this 
point was very ridiculous, but he dismissed me, and 
I was disappointed of my expected recompense. The 
people know very little, and care less, about the game 
laws ; in some parts they are even ignorant of their 
existence. A neighbour of mine had purchased a gun, 
and fancying that there was a ^T^mxaa. wv ^rqr&t 
peckers, after banging away fot a vteek., m^ w^sbSbm^ 
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time, powder, and shot, he presented the fruits of his 
labour to the Foged, and was extremely disgusted to 
find that no dollars were forthcoming. 

Norwegians have no notion of flying shots, and are 
astonished to see an Englishman shoot a single bird on 
the wing, and still more so, should he knock down the 
game right and left. Hare-hunting, or rather shoot- 
ing, is the thing in Norway. In the autumn the 
sportsmen are wont to be on the ground by four 
o'clock, a.m., and the dogs haying been turned in, one 
of the men stations himself on any particular spot 
where the hare is known to have a run ; he watches 
patiently until puss appears and squats, and then is 
the moment for the shot : should he kill, he is per- 
fectly satisfied with the day's sport. A gallant cap- 
tain informed me of his haying once killed a hare 
running, which he evidently considered a remarkable 
feat. Some of the dogs run hares in capital style : in 
appearance they are a sort of cross between a harrier 
and an English pointer. What stamps them as 
thorough-bred in the mind of a Norwegian, is their 
having dew-claws, which are never cut off; they are 
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not so much in the way in that country, as there is 
very little under-brush in the woods, consequently they 
do not catch so often as dogs would here. 

The people are very good shots with the rifle at a 
short distance ; two hundred yards is the utmost I 
have seen them practise firing at a target. Most 
of the rifles are made by the rural blacksmiths — they 
are heavy, and the bores are commonly almost as small 
as the American ones. Rifle-shooting at a target for 
prizes was a frequent source of amusement at the 
Espedal nickel- works : the best shot among the work- 
men was one Isaac, who had made his own rifle. He 
was a most cunning artificer in all sorts of metal, from 
an axe to the main-spring of a watch ; in fact, one of 
the most handy, ingenious men I ever met. He saved 
more than a thousand dollars during the eight years 
he was in Espedalen ; and when the works were 
discontinued, he went out to the United States, where 
he is doing extremely well. 

Norwegians who have emigrated rarely return to 
their native land, and the flourishing reports sent home 
from the States have created quite a /urore <& \a&& 
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jean — thousands have sold their firms, and are 
seeking their fortunes in the western hemisphere, I 
read a letter from a Norwegian in Wisconsin ; he gave 
a splendid account of his land and property, and 
wound up with a description of a "klapperslaiige" 
(rattlesnake), which he assured his brother was very 
much larger than the largest pine tree in their own 
forests. The picture of this dreadful monster had the 
effect of deterring all the immediate neighbours from 
sailing for America, as they had previously intended. 

A few years since, a nice little farm in Norway, 
which would maintain a family in comfort, and keep 
twenty cows and five horses, could be purchased for 
from 1,000 to 2,000 dollars. Most of the pro- 
perties are under Udal law; and perhaps, after 
buying a farm which yon imagine to be freehold, the 
man of whom you bought it dies, when in steps 
another, and claims it by the said Udal law. The 
property, and the improvements you have made on it 
are valued, and he becomes the owner, paying you the 
difference. If, however, you ho\& ft mot* \3oasv leu 
years without any claimant couan& ta*«^ "*. ^ 
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" Udal frie," and yours entirely. The laws have been 
considerably altered of late ; and in the last four 
" Storthings " (parliaments) bills have been introduced 
to do away with this individual one altogether. But 
the M. P.'s are almost all " bonders " or peasants, and 
Stick tenaciously and sulkily to the customs of their 
forefathers. The Storthing assembles once in three 
years, and it is quite a season of rejoicing for th6 
country members, whose pay during the sitting of par- 
liament amounts, I think, to some six dollars a day ; a 
sufficient sum to maintain them exceedingly well at 
Christiania notwithstanding the expenses of the city, 
and the badness of the hotels, at which you cannot 
subsist comfortably under fifteen shillings per diem. 
Many of the clergy are member 

The Norwegian is very proud, and justly so, of his 
M Grundlov," or charter, signed at Eidsvold in 1814, 
which rendered Norway a free and independent 
-country. When the King is spoken of in reference to 
it, he is styled " King of Norway and Sweden," 
instead! of Sweden and Norway \ an& &\tao>a^ ^rcssrj 
dectee passed by the Storthing musk w*ft ^ 
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signature before it can come into operation, still, should 
his Majesty persist in thrice rejecting a measure, the 
Parliament can set their chief ruler at A»fi«i«> and 
it becomes a law without his sanction. 1 believe, 
however, he generally does sign the third time. 
Most of the Norwegian laws are founded on those 
framed by Frederick VIL of Denmark, whose 
criminal code was very mild and simple ; only one or 
two crimes are held to be capital No execution has 
taken place in Norway for a length of time : the last 
was for a murder committed some twenty years ago, 
and the murderer suffered death by the guillotine. 
A horrible custom formerly prevailed at executions — 
the women were anxious to drink the blood of the 
culprit, which was supposed to have the effect of 
deterring their children from the perpetration of any 
great sin, particularly that of murder. Imprisonment 
for life is now the severest penalty inflicted. 

There is an excellent penitentiary at Christiania, 
built after the model of one in Pennsylvania, and con- 
ducted on the same system of solitary confinement 
All the prisoners are em^\o^e^ \a «ofe ^*i <» 
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another ; and those who have not been bred to any- 
trade are set to pick oakum, as with us. The Nor* 
wegians are excessively ingenious, and you will find 
apartments in the gaol full of all descriptions of toys, 
agricultural implements, and articles of household 
furniture, the work of the prisoners, which is sold at 
a most reasonable rate : there are also woollen manu- 
factories, and linen machines. The prisoner can earn 
his twopence or more a day, and part of the proceeds 
of the sale goes to him when he leaves. Forgery has 
been on the increase : there were two or three forgers 
in the gaol when we visited it, men of education, who 
had been in good circumstances. The inmates are 
allowed meat three times a week : the food seemed to 
be both nutritive and plentiful. Each man's portion 
is handed through a small hole in the celL The 
captives have no communication with, nor do they see 
each other, either in the church or in the school-room, 
the seats being enclosed in such a way that only the 
clergyman or schoolmaster is visible. To any of the 
prisoners who are invalided or ffl., moifc Bo\&\a3&&TO&. 

better fare is allotted. We otaffltt& V«* «* ^^ 

I 
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bottles of Bavarian beer taken up with the provender, 
one of which was supplied to each of the forgers, in 
consideration of their having been accustomed to 
higher living. Although the system is solitary, the pri- 
soner generally contrives to hold some intercourse with 
his next-door neighbour. This I was told by a man 
who had been confined in the gaol, and he added that 
he learned much about his fellow-inmates, by means of 
these communications. I am not aware whether his 
plan was carried out by tapping or whistling — the 
former could be easily managed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The Clergy— Value of the Livings— Widows' maintenance 
— Confirmation — " Natlobemes " — Carelessness of fire — 
Christmas Festivities — Amusements — Dialects — Inge- 
nuity — Fiddlers — National dances — Fights — Idiotcy — 
Suicide — Disease. 



The clergymen in Norway rank amongst the best 

of the " aristocrat! " (aristocracy), and are a highly 

educated class, nearly all of them being well versed in 

modern languages, and the younger ones are good 

English scholars. There are so many candidates for 

theology that dozens are waiting for preferment, which 

they never obtain. I know a number of " candidat "s, 

as they are called, old and grey-headed •, Itej \gso&- 

rallyset up schools, or assist the &eT^rak2Mi\&w*^% 

the prayers : I do not think they are axj&era^^**^ 
i 2 
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The rectories are worth from about three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred pounds a year. Where the 
rector has a very large district and several churches, 
he is obliged to keep a " Capellan," who is paid partly 
by the small tithes, and partly by a trifling " skat " 
(tax) of twelve skillings levied upon each inhabitant in 
his cure. In a densely-populated parish, the capellan 
usually gets from £150 to £180 per annum, and he 
is also allowed a dwelling and some glebe-land. The 
rectors mostly have excellent houses, and the best 
farms are allotted to them for their glebes. The 
clergyman of the parish where I lived, had a farm of 
400 acres of arable land, besides a large soeter on the 
mountains, from which this gentleman, in productive 
harvest years, would clear a hundred pounds, enough to 
pay all his housekeeping. He possessed thirteen horses 
and sixty cows, besides many pigs, sheep, and goats ; 
and as my friend was particularly sharp, and took great 
care of the pence, he made a pretty good thing of it. 
The marriage-fees depend upon the rank of the indi- 
vidual, and the voracity o£ the \ftxao\i, ^aa «qp&wi&& 
as much as he possibly can out oi \5^g&«tVs* % T^ <st 
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poor. The proper fee, according to the Canons of the 
Church, is two marks and sixteen skillings, a sum 
equal to about two shillings and twopence of our 
money; but his reverence generally demands two 
dollars from every poor man, and from ten to twenty 
from a rich one. The rector was always in high glee 
when he heard that a wealthy farmer's son was 
" forlovet " (engaged) ; for mischiefs sake, reports 
were often circulated of approaching weddings to put 
him in good humour. 

The clergyman has sometimes a long journey to 
take to his Sunday duties. There are many instances 
of the church being fifty miles from the rectory.* 
These churches are called " Annexkirke " s. When the 
pastor visits them, horses and carioles are waiting in 
readiness for him on the road, and accommodation is 
provided for him at one of the farms near the church, 
where they are bound to supply him with board, 
lodging, and attendance, for about eighteen pence. As 
it is considered an honour to have the parson under his 

* la Finmark they often have to twrc& ijww^ *& *» 
hundred milea to perform the du&ea at oYwaKto* 
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roof, the fanner is glad to offer him rooms, especially 
if he happens to be a favourite. What would people 
think of a clergyman in England jogging along the 
road to Divine service on a Sunday, with a long 
meerschaum pipe in his mouth, a tobacco-bag slung 
round his neck, and a wolf-skin coat thrown around 
him ? Such a sight is not deemed strange in Norway, 
where everybody smokes everywhere, from the high- 
est clerical dignitary in his mansion, to the boy tend- 
ing the flocks upon the mountains. 

There is ample provision made for a clergyman's 
widow and children in Norway. How different is her 
lot from that of her less fortunate sister in England, 
who is kicked out of the parsonage as soon as the 
breath has left her husband's body ; and then, how- 
ever poor her pittance, compelled to pay for the 
dilapidations of the house and outbuildings for the 
next aristocratic parson on whom his lordship may 
have bestowed the living. Far other is the treatment 
which the bereaved wife experiences in that northern 
clime ; she is entitled to the rent of the land and the 
tithes for one year after her husband's death, during 
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which period she may remain with her family in the 
house ; and that, together with the offices, is put by 
the parish into good repair for the next incumbent, free 
of charge to her. A suitable abode with a piece of 
land is then given her, with a pension for life, and thus 
she is enabled to pass the rest of her days in peace, 
without the dread of the workhouse before her eyes, and 
without the danger of ever being in need of the comforts 
to which she had been accustomed. Picture to yourself 
the contrast between her fate and that of a clergyman's 
widow in England, who perhaps is left with a family of 
delicate children to pine away a miserable existence. 
When I have spoken of the manner in which these mat* 
ters are managed, or rather mis-managed in England, the 
Norwegian ministers would hardly credit my assertions. 
They could not realise that, with all our wealth and 
rich endowments, the aristocratic members of our 
church would allow the widow of the poor pastor to 
pay the expenses of repairing his house, and then turn 
her adrift on the wide world, without friends or oceans 
of support. 
!Bvery individual is bound by law to be confirmed, 
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before he can undertake any business, marry, emigrate, 
or even leave his parish ; consequently all are more or 
less educated. The preparation for confirmation is 
very strict ; the candidates are examined in several 
books relating to the history of the Bible, and have to 
learn by heart two or three hundred pages of a work 
on religion, published for their use. Prior to the 
confirmation, the clergyman usually visits them once a 
week at the school, and the preparation extends over 
several months previous to the grand finale — the great 
epoch of a Norwegian's life, " Confirmation Day." 
The rector confirms his own parishioners, and re- 
ceives an ample fee from the higher classes for their 
confirmation certificates. Fifteen is generally the age 
at which the Norwegian lad presents himself for this 
sacred rite, after which he calls himself a " voxen 
karl " (man grown), and his first aim is to procure a 
" tsellekniv " (pocket-knife) ; the next, to purchase an 
old English watch as big as a turnip, and nearly as 
heavy; and his third, to become possessed of a 
meerschaum pipe. With theas \ktfcfc tfiapM&tao&, he 
Is the most independent felloe in tk^oA^mVfc&Vst* 
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another fortnight is past, he will be a " natloberne." I 
must explain this appellation. When the Norwegians 
commence their search for a wife, they are wont to go 
in gangs every Saturday night to the different farm- 
houses, and select their sweethearts from amongst the 
servant girls. This system was carried on to a great 
extent some years ago, in consequence of which a law 
was passed, enacting that the disorderly doings of the 
" natlobernes " were misdemeanours, and that the 
master of a farm as well as the servant should pay a 
fine of one dollar provided the doors were not fastened 
at nine o'clock. The fine, I believe, was rarely 
enforced. An unfortunate mistake once occurred near 
Christiania : a servant girl's lover had come to visit 
her as usual one Saturday night, when her master, a 
captain in the army, awoke, took his gun, and met the 
young man opening the door, and as he did not answer 
immediately, the captain shot him dead. 

It is the custom for the servants, both male and 
female, to sleep in a loft over the cow-house, fitted with 
small bed places ; a sack filled mt\i\tiK<3 , «xA *» &&Rs^r 
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skin for covering, form the Norwegian peasant's conch. 
On the mountains they are more particular, and you 
commonly find clean sheets; hut in the dark and 
muggy cow-houses such luxuries are unknown. These 
structures are very warm, even in the severest wea- 
ther, and the people have an idea that living over the 
cows is very wholesome, and that inhaling the air in 
which these creatures live is a certain cure for con- 
sumption. It is astonishing that so few houses and 
buildings are burnt down, considering that they are 
generally constructed of wood, and that the inmates 
are so heedless. I have seen at night, in one of these 
cow-houses, a lot of girls and men together, chasing 
each other with lighted torches, and blacking one 
another's faces with charcoal. They manage to get 
some flat stones and mortar, and on this extempore 
grate they light a wood fire, something like the lumber 
shanties of the back woods in Canada. In the winter 
it is very common for men to be threshing oats or 
barley in a barn, with tallow candles stuck against the 
dwork, and surrounded with, straw, the threshers 
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meanwhile smoking away at their pipes. I believe 
a Norwegian would smoke over an uncovered barrel of 
gunpowder, for he and his pipe are inseparable. 

As an instance of their carelessness, I may mention 
that I had a man-servant who attended me while 
shooting : soon, nothing would satisfy him but he must 
turn sportsman also. I gave him two days' leave of 
absence, paying him two months' wages ; and on his 
return he had a long gun slung behind him, and was 
well provided with ammunition. I particularly cau- 
tioned him against bringing the piece into the house 
loaded, also against leaving gunpowder about. Only a 
few days had elapsed, when I observed on the kitchen 
floor, close to where he slept, some small black grains, 
which proved to be powder. I sent him out on some 
pretext, and going to his bed (where a Norwegian 
always puts everything he wishes to conceal), I found 
nearly a pound of loose gunpowder, a bundle of 
lucifer matches, and a pipe, all together. I made no 
remark to my man Johannes, but took the powder and 
matches, and packed them carefully. A few weeks 
afterwards, I sent them to him as a Christmas-box. I 
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say sent, for I had at once discharged him, fearing lest 
my brains might be blown out by my sporting servant. 
He was exceedingly irate, as I had promised him some 
gift on Christmas day, and he had summoned his 
friends to be present at the opening of the parcel, in 
which he only discovered his own lost treasures. 

Christmas is a very gay season in Norway; for 
some days previous, quantities of wood are cut and 
conveyed into the houses, and piled round every fire- 
place. Jars of brandy, and eatables of all sorts, are 
stored up for the festival ; the Yule log is laid in readi- 
ness for a rousing blaze; everything is prepared 
beforehand, so that no unnecessary work shall be done 
on the day. The sparrows and other small birds are 
not forgotten, and the magpies' feast is also spread; 
for the former, sheaves of wheat, oats, or barley are 
stuck upon long poles, which encircle the outbuildings: 
a large piece of flesh is put out for the magpies, that 
they may have their Yule treat also. The feathered 
tribe appear to know when Christmas is approaching, 
as you may observe hundreds flocking round the 
houses, which are not visible there at other times. 
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Small birds are far less numerous in Norway than in 
England ; you may wander a whole week in the pine 
forests and never see one. The only thing specially 
eaten at Christmas tide is a cake called " Bakkelse;" 
it consists of cream and flour with sugar, and is fried 
in boiling lard. There is a very old Christmas carol, 
which is sung in the country at the " Jule Selskab" s 
(Christmas festivities) : 

" Shjenker I eg boiler, potter, og kruus 
Ingen Skam tor een mortlige runs 
Shjenker I eg een dram 
Stemmer I eg een sang 
For nogen mand 
Far stor for stand 
I Jule gamle daga." 

The following is as near a translation as I can 

give :— 

"Pass bottle, bowl, whate'er it be; 
"lis no sin now to have a spree : 
Drink deep and long, 
And then a song : 
The merry chimes 
Of olden times 
Shall still be kept in Norway." 

Eating, drinking, and smoking are the principal 
amusements of this season. The Norwegians are great 
card-players, and very fond of gambling : there is 
hardly a soeter on the mountains th&t ca&aofc \xa&Kfe ^ 
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pack of cards. When the day's work is over, the 
soeter girl and her sweetheart will pass hours playing 
at " a hundred and one." Whist and 6cart6 are in 
vogue among the upper classes, and the game of 
draughts is also common. I do not know of any out- 
door amusements : I have never seen cricket, curling, 
or any games with hall. At most of the schools the 
boys are exercised in gymnastics. These establish- 
ments are well conducted : more attention is paid to 
the modern languages than with us, and less to the 
ancient. German, French, and English are generally 
taught ; of late years the last has been more studied 
than it was formerly, and it is now very unusual to 
find persons in the higher ranks who cannot speak it 
tolerably : the Norwegian tongue being so much like 
ours, the latter is easily acquired by them. In the 
old Norwegian, there are many words and sentences 
exactly the same as in English. It is a far more 
expressive language than the Danish, which is always 
used in the present day by the gentlemen and ladies. 
The dialects and patois in Norway do not differ half 
so widely as they do with us; one Norwegian can under- 
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stand another from whatever part he comes, hut it is not 
probable that a Cornish miner could make himself 
intelligible to a Yorkshire labourer. Totally different 
words, however, are used in different districts of Nor- 
way to express the same meaning. Snow, for exam- 
ple, in the south is called " snee ;" go somewhat 
farther north, it is pronounced " snow," as with us ; 
and a little to the westward, in Lorn and Vaage, it 
becomes " shong." A spoon in one place is " ske6," 
in another, " shee ;" and then again in Vaage the same 
as in English, " spoon." The old Norwegian so 
greatly resembles English, that I could understand, 
and was myself understood by, a peasant, after I had 
been in the country for a week. The word week, 
again, is expressed in Danish by "uge," but my 
neighbours called it " weekee," much as we do. 

In Guldbransdalen the days are very short during 
the winter months ; darkness sets in before three 
o'clock, and there is barely light enough to breakfast 
comfortably before half-past ten. In the long even- 
ings the people amuse themselves with cutting out 
spoons, and all kinds of curiositia*. ^&xu&l <& *&& 
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work done with the " taellekniv" alone is exceedingly 
beautiful ; and it is astonishing that they are able to 
shape such unique designs with such a large, clumsy 
knife. Some chains, cut out of a solid piece of wood, 
with richly carved links, are very choice. 

When a new log-house is finished, there is frequently 
a dance given, with a plentiful supply of coffee and 
punch: dancing is continued night and day. The 
Norway fiddlers generally follow the trade of shoe- 
making; they sustain the fiddlers' character, being 
mostly a drunken set of scamps. The nation has 
produced some first-rate performers on the violin — 
witness the celebrated Old Bull, who was a second 
Paganini ; he emigrated to America, where he com- 
menced land-jobbing, and induced many of the Nor- 
wegians to join him ; after thus deluding them over 
and pocketing their money, he decamped, and, I believe, 
is now in California or Australia. Old Bull was born 
not far from where I resided: his countrymen are 
very proud of him, though rather disgusted at his 
having fooled his friends. 

The most common dance of the peasantry is the 
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" Hamburgher," a sort of valse, in which they whirl 
round for hours without stopping, usually to the same 
tune. They are thfe most indefatigable dancers in the 
world ; this everlasting valse is sometimes kept up at 
a " bryllup " (wedding), day and night, for a whole 
week. Practice makes perfect, and I must say the 
girls waltz beautifully; everything is natural — no 
tight lacing, no crinoline, or other artificials. The 
spring dance and the " Hailing " are the two principal 
national ones, and the music to which the former goes 
is very pretty. This dance is commenced by a circle 
being formed, in and out of which they chase one 
another. When the gentleman catches his partner, he 
twirls her round at an awful speed for some minutes, 
and with a sort of back-handed motion, leaves her 
spinning for some seconds. The ladies join in with 
great spirit. 

The " Hallingdal" is the most exciting, and some- 
times a very dangerous, dance. As there is a great 
deal of topsy-turvy work in it, the fair sex do not often 
take part in it. It is astonishing into ^YvaX. fc. sXate *& 
excitement the performers of the HaX\ixi& a» ^xxasg^ 
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Vyibefe; Bcces :£ this national dance. The music is 
t&t nearly the sise as that of the Albanian. In 
Albania it cksetv resembles ike ancient Romaic. The 
beaarv of the Jaaee in Norway Hes in those engaged 
in it vieing with each other as to who can torn over 
and kick lugfcest. I have frequently seen some of the 
active Halfingmen kick a ceiling eight feet high ; in 
throwing themselves over to execute the trick, the 
instep is apt to be broken, or badly sprained ; the other 
part of the dance consists in twisting the lady round 
with the utmost possible velocity. 

In the course of the winter a ball generally takes 
place, the musician being paid by the company ; average 
subscription about three half-pence a head : the indi- 
vidual at whose house the affair is held, makes a pretty 
good thing of it by selling coffee and brcendeviin (sub 
rosa). Not many years ago, in some parts, and parti- 
cularly in Valders and the neighbouring districts, the 
women always went provided with rag and bandages 
to tie up the wounded. These gatherings were wont 
to terminate in a light mtlo. lrama. If two men 
quarrelled, both " taUekmV ' a mx* tamm, «&&.*»& 
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stack his weapon as hard as he could into the nearest 
table or door; to the same depth that the point of the, 
knife penetrated the wood, he was allowed to drive it 
into the body of his adversary— both parties, having 
their " kniv "s well covered up to the place where 
they had ceased to penetrate, and being partially 
stripped, the combatants were strapped together, and 
the hacking began. 

These combats often lasted for some time, and it 
was no: uncommon result for both to be terribly 
mangled. When they had had enough they were 
separated, and the wives or sweethearts bound up 
the; wounds. Death often ensued from these barbarous 
encounters; but the government have for. years past 
inflicted: the heavy punishment of slavery on those who 
were discovered contending after this fashion. Some of 
the ancient fighting belts are kept as curiosities,. in the 
Museum of Scandinavian Antiquities in Christiania. 
The knife is seldom used now ; when fighting does 
take place, it is more in the Yankee &tyle, what vol 
America, is called " rough aadtiunW&r i.e.,%cx^&^%* 
hiring,. kicking, garotting, &c. \ saro <»& ^^ *^ 
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day after he bad been engaged in one of these 
struggles at a dance, minus half an inch of his nose ; 
but such an event is rare. The Norwegians quarrel 
but little, unless they are intoxicated, when they be- 
come very mad and pugnacious ; there is a great deal 
of swearing, shouting, and shaking of fists, and thus 
the row ends. 

Norway is rather prolific of idiots, and suicide is of 
frequent occurrence, which is remarkable among a 
people who are tried by so few of the world's excite- 
ments, and who seem to take everything so philosophi- 
cally. In my opinion, the prevalence, both of idiotcy 
and the mania for self-destruction, are attributable to 
the constant inter-marriages. In many districts fami- 
lies have been inter-marrying for centuries, especially 
in the higher ranks, who are very proud, and boast of 
their descent from the old Norske kings. For miles 
round me, most of the inhabitants were connected with 
each other. In some parts scrofula and leprosy really 
amount to an epidemic ; prizes have been given for 
essays on the cause and prevention of this disease, but 
not one of the essayists aeem%\a\ftHfe fca&oJtad it to the 
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true sources, which I believe to be bad living, worse 
clothing, incessant exposure, and the frequent marriages 
between cousins. The disorder is mostly confined to 
the coast, and is the only one which troubles Norway 
much. The seaport towns, however, suffered severely 
from the visitation of cholera, but I never heard of it 
in the country. In Christiania, poor Bradshaw, of 
railway guide notoriety, who had left England to 
escape the scourge, fell one of its first victims. 
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CHAPTER Vffl. 



Cattle housed before the winter— Wholesale slaughter— 
Delicacy of *' Rage Orret " — Horror of Rhubarb and 
Mushrooms — The old Lady and her English Tutors- 
Vegetables and Greed — Customs and Ceremonies- 
Spirits — Horse Fairs — Horses and Ponies — My 
Neighbour Eva — Race on the Ice. 

The fourteenth of October is the first day of the Nor- 
wegian winter, by which time the animals in charge of 
the soeter girls are housed in their respective quarters, 
and all is in readiness for commencing the slaughter of 
the beasts which are to last throughout that season. 
There cannot be a more picturesque sight than that of 
the cattle coming home from the mountains. The head 
"budeie" (herdsman) rides in front, on one of the 
best steeds, as his especial pibritaga — & \uwJA\»«giiJte 
infra dig. for this functionary to \» ^^6a%-*» 
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horses, laden with butter and cheese, follow, then the 
cows and oxen, and the small fry, such as pigs, sheep, 
and goats, bring up the rear. During the first week of 
October, the mountain roads are covered with all kinds 
of cattle, and right glad they seem to be journeying 
towards shelter, for the fjelds are exceedingly cold and 
mostly enveloped in snow. 

From some of the soeters to the homestead the dis- 
tance is more than 70 or 80 miles ; from the Sikkesdal 
soeter to the homestead, is almost ninety English miles. 
When the soeters are so far off, all the butter and 
cheese are left until the winter, and then conveyed 
home in sleighs. About a fortnight after the arrival 
Of the stock, sheep-killing begins, and there is an indis- 
criminate slaughter of young and old ; they are hacked 
into misshapen pieces, salted, and cast into a huge tub. 
After remaining a fortnight, these pieces are taken out, 
hung up, and dried. This meat is called " Spege 
Meed," as it is eaten in the dry state ; it sells for about 
twopence a pound. The goats are served in a similar 
manner, bat few of them are killed at Xfcua s&a&orc^ ^a> 
they are easily kept; moreover, au ^aaifc&saR* <& 
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cheese from the milk of the red goat is made in the 
summer, and fetches a high price. Those who have 
tended and pastured the flocks for others, have the 
head and neck for their share, and a small portion of 
the tallow. The oxen or cows are usually slaughtered 
in November, and their carcases undergo the same 
mutilation as those of the sheep. 

Now commences the grand manufacture of sausages, 
and all hands are busily at work sharpening the neces- 
sary implements. Great caution is used that not a 
drop of blood from the ox should be spilt, as the Nor- 
wegians are particularly fond of black puddings. The 
beef goes through a like process with the mutton, but a 
large proportion of it is converted into sausages ; the 
meat is hacked or minced into tiny morsels, and well 
seasoned with salt and black pepper ; it is then hung 
up, and often kept for years. Pigs are hardly ever 
killed before Christmas ; the pork is salted, and slung, 
and commonly preferred raw. 

The chief delicacy of the Norwegians is " Rage 
Orret" The fish (generally \ai^ trotiC\ *x^ itacorcni 
into a small barrel of watei m^^^^^^^^N 
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there they remain for weeks, and when they are in 
such a condition that they can he spread on bread and 
butter, they are eaten, and considered quite a luxury. 
Start not, gentle reader, but such is the fact. The 
law, however, has forbidden their sale in the large 
towns. I cannot fancy even the Russians, who drank 
all the oil from the lamps in the Portsmouth Dock- 
yards, relishing this abominable dainty. It was often 
brought to me to " smage paa " (taste), but I never 
went so far. In the country there are several things 
which we reckon as delicacies, thrown to the pigs. I 
enquired of persons who grew quantities of rhubarb, 
how they cooked it ; they were all quite astonished at 
my question, and told me that it was only fit for swine, 
and was given to them as medicine. I stewed some 
for them, and round where I lived, it has become a 
favourite dish. 

The Norwegians, as a race, have not much idea of 
gardening. In a pleasure-garden in Lillehammer a 
lady pointed out to me an English flower, which came, 
she informed me, from London : cm \w&\a% *X. *^> "V 
found it was an asparagus plant, audi &\fc ^ovk^**^ 
believe that we ate the shoots in TAiguA, «A ^^ 
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them much at our tables. Thd old gentlewoman 
thought I was hoaxing her, after the fashion of two 
young Englishmen, who had been pretending to teach 
her their language, and instead of telling her the right 
words, had altogether misled her. For "How do 
you do ?" they instructed her that the proper way to 
address a gentleman was to say " Go to blazes ;" and 
I shall never forget my first introduction to her. After 
receiving this salutation, I asked her the English for 
several articles in the rooms, when she called a plate 
" a gridiron," a saucer " a frying-pan ;" and made the 
most absurd blunders imaginable. Some things she 
designated by most indelicate terms. 1 immediately 
enlightened her as to the tricks that had been played 
upon her, and I was in her confidence ever afterwards, 
and found her a very agreeable, entertaining person. 
She was much amused at the ridiculous mistakes she 
had committed, although she never forgave her tutors. 
It was extremely illdone of them, as they had given 
the most indecent appellations to some things which 

the old lady repeated with much, ^n&fc* tausfvu& ^ 
pronounced them with great coiTectavaa*. 

The Norwegians have a fcorrot oi mxv&*<*^ 
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one day procured a basket of thetn, stewed them with 
some beef, and invited several* of the neighbouring 
farmers to dinner; They were delighted with the 
repast^ and all declared that the dish had the best 
"smag^ (taste) of any ■ they had ever eaten: they 
were dreadfully disgusted when I told them the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the meal was the mushroom. They 
could not be induced to try it again, and I never saw it 
at table while I was in Norway ; in some parts it grows 
in abundance, especially towards the Dome Fjeld. 
With the exception of potatoes, vegetables are not 
cultivated to any extent ; each farmer has a small 
piece of ground fenced off, where he grows a few 
carrots and a little beet-root, and occasionally some 
eschalottes: onions will not flourish, I tried to raise 
them repeatedly, and invariably failed. Salad is 
almost unknown in the rural districts. I remember a 
man-servant of mine, when he first came to me, 
telling me as a wonderful fact that he had seen 
" Prsesten spiser kaal som en koe " (the priest eating 
cabbage like a cow). The peasantry &** xiofc \jmIC\«qSsss. 
as to what they get in the shape oi \tcot*skss& *& Vsw^ 
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as they have plenty of " groed," which is barley-meal, 
mixed with either water or milk, and boiled for a few 
minutes ; it is made very thick, and it is really sur- 
prising what an amount of this doughy, sticky, taste- 
less stuff they devour at a time. A basin of milk is 
placed alongside each person, who takes a spoonful of 
it, then one of " groed," until the bowl is finished. 

Grace is always said before meals. It is considered 
a great point of politeness to go to the dining-room as 
slowly as possible; the first time I attended a 
"bryllup" (wedding), after the ceremony and the 
compliments were over, I might have imagined from 
the solemn aspect and the slow movements of the 
assembly as they walked away en masse, that it was a 
funeral procession ; but my friend the clergyman soon 
enlightened me on the subject. As I was the only 
stranger present, I was, as a matter of course, placed 
in the seat of honour, under the looking-glass. To my 
frequent enquiries why that situation should be assigned 
to the principal person, no cause was given except that 
it was a, very ancient custom. As Uaa mvctst v&taa^ 
in a slanting direction, I con&ute fofe raawfcTMMkX* 
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that the host, who is opposite at the other end of the 
table, should be able to perceive what his guest may 
require. 

In the more civilised regions, or rather in those 
which Englishmen have frequented, the usage of 
shaking hands all round with " Tak for maden " is 
rarely maintained : the visitors bow to the host and 
hostess, make a tremendous rattling with the chairs, 
and then assemble to smoke and imbibe coffee, fol- 
lowed by punch ; and excellent punch it is that the 
young ladies brew. Drinking is not carried on 
amongst the upper classes as in former years, but the 
people do not think you have enjoyed their hospitality, 
particularly on the occasion of your first visit, unless 
you are a little " munter," which means, slightly more 
than three sheets in the wind. The Norwegian punch 
is rather seducing stuff ; the brandy is boiled with a 
large admixture of sugar, which qualifies the strong, 
fiery taste, and you are not aware of its potency, until 
the lights begin to have a misty appearance, and you 
experience a whirling sensation \n ^orci \&a&* ^rcx. 
parson was a very temperate mast, ^a\ «rc*t «K»ss<oa>\ft 
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set a good example to his parishioners, many of whom 
were wont to exceed the bounds of moderation. I was 
once a transgressor myself in this way at a " selskab" 
(party) at my friend, John B.'s : the next day his 
reverence paid my worthy host a visit, and inflicted on 
him a severe " blowing up " for having plied me jrith 
too much punch on the previous night. I overheard 
him giving John's daughter (long may she live 1) strict 
injunctions not to let me have anything but "byg 
suppe " (barley-broth), which I never could endure. I 
did not like to raise any objection to the clergyman ; 
and being unable to speak the language with sufficient 
fluency, I could not well explain myself to the damsel 
The pastor took his leave ; and I, beginning to feel 
the pangs of hunger, was naturally looking forward 
even to the " byg suppe," when I was agreeably sur- 
prised by the young lady bringing in a basin oi what 
she was pleased to call by another name ; she was 
followed by the Hebe, bearing four capacious bottles, 
one of beer, one of claret, one of sherry, and the 
fourth of brandy. These, sua ttaa\tt&& \aa, rootaKB&&. 
the parson's " byg suppe." 
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In England you would be rather astonished to find 
your door quietly opened without even a warning 
rap, and. the fair daughter of your host carrying 
a tray with coffee and sweet cakes to your bed- 
side, wishing you "good morning," pouring out the 
beverage, and then retiring, leaving you to your reflec- 
tions. In nearly all the houses in which I was in the 
habit of staying, a large bowl of milk and a bottle of 
beer were always deposited over night on a small table 
near the bed. In many places it is the fashion to put 
brandy by you, and you are expected to take what the 
Norwegians call a *' doctor," which is tea and brandy 
mixed ; this last custom is fast going out of date. The 
men have a dangerous and nasty practice of smoking 
in bed ; after a Norwegian has turned in, he lights his 
meerschaum, and is wont to drop off to sleep with it 
in his mouth. There was an old medico, a constant 
visitor to ; some friends of mine, who invariably got 
tipsy every evening, and frequently burned either the 
chairs or some of the bed-clothes, whenever he slept at 
the house. He was almost frozen to death orc*& ts\^s& 
after partaking of too much punch, au^ > \\i^\^^> , ^ RRk 
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that he has become a teetotaller, and, we will hope, a 
wiser and a better man. I do not know any people in 
the world more troublesome and quarrelsome than the 
Norwegians in their drunken moments, when I can 
liken them to nothing but maniacs. Not many years 
since, a young Englishman on his travels thought it 
would be a capital lark to make a lot of the peasants 
drunk, in which gentlemanlike scheme he succeeded to 
his heart's content, but was very nearly killed for his 
pains, as, under the impression that he intended to 
insult them, they thrashed him most tremendously. 

The government has lately raised the duty on spirits, 
and the licence for selling them. The common brandy 
is most filthy stuff, being chiefly made from potatoes ; 
its price is tenpence per quart ; it is often flavoured 
with cinnamon, carraway, aniseed, and other spices, 
which render it a little more palateable. The best is 
manufactured at Trondjem, and goes by the name of 
Trondjems aquavit. There are several concoctions of 
brandy, used as stomachics, composed of camphor, 
wormwood, cayenne, and garlic ; the last is a very 
favourite dram with the old hardened drinkers. 
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Hoffman's draabe, a preparation of ether combined 

with brandy, cures the vapours, hysterics, and all that 

description of diseases, to which ladies are subject. I 

do not think a house can be found without a bottle of 

Hoffman's draabe, or camphor drops. On one occasion, 

when shooting over the Fjelds, I was seized with 

cramp, and suffered such intense agony, that had it not 

been for the kindness of a sceter girl, the pretty 

daughter of a farmer in Froen, I verily believe I 

should have died ; from her little lock-up box she 

brought her only bottle of medicine, consisting of 

brandy and camphor, and insisted on my swallowing a 

dose, which effected a speedy cure. The next day I 

despatched a messenger for a supply of this mixture, 

sufficient to replenish her bottle, and to leave her a 

good stock in hand. Should any one of my readers 

be tempted to go bear shooting, it would be well worth 

his while to remain a week near this sceter, where he 

would be certain to meet with bears. It is called 

Finbole, and is about ten English miles from Scarbo, 

two stations from Froen. Just below is the Vinster 

river, over which is a small wooden ta&^p, %x& •&&. 
h 
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stream there being exceedingly rapid, and the faanfa 
perpendicular, hardly a day passes but a bear 
crosses it. 

There is also some excellent ptarmigan-shooting in 
the neighbourhood, towards the " Vestlig-fjeld," and 
one Ola Scarbo, a good sportsman, will show yon the 
road thither from the village of Scarbo. The tourist, 
whether angler, gunner, or in search of the pictur- 
esque, would do well to proceed in this direction to the 
Vaage and Lomb fjelds, where he will find some of 
the best trout-fishing, reindeer-shooting, and as beau- 
tiful scenery as any in Norway ; he will require a 
tent, for the soeters over these fjelds are far apart from 
one another. In some of them a portion of the cattle 
is kept through all the cold season, particularly if there 
has been a bad half-year in the valleys : round almost 
all the soeters a large field is enclosed, well manured, 
and mown every summer for the hay, which is stored 
for winter use. The cows are principally fed on Ice- 
land moss, and the tops of young birch-trees, which 
are cut in the autumn, tied in small bundles, and 
stowed away. The Norwegian to£e&fa mote noon his 
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hay crop than any other ; when that fails, and it is a 
poor feeding year, he is all but ruined, as he relies 
mainly on the produce of his dairy, and his luck in 
horse-dealing. Every man is a horse-dealer, more or 
less, from the highest to the lowest, and all will " do" 
you if they possibly can. 

There are various horse-fairs in Norway, of which 
the Staffsmarken is the largest. The Guldbransdalen 
horses are rather celebrated. My late neighbour, 
Peder Klaappe breeds very good ones ; and it is rather 
amusing to hear, after he has had a few glasses of punch, 
what his animals can do. He owned three or four over 
sixteen two, the prices of which were about seventy 
pounds each ; a horse belonging to a farmer seven miles 
from me, fetched a hundred ; he was one of the hand- 
somest animals I ever saw, and would be considered a 
beauty anywhere. Some years ago the King of 
Sweden possessed several Arab steeds, and there are 
many now both in Sweden and Norway with a touch 
,df the desert blood in them. The Swedes buy most 
of their horses at these fairs, and some find their way 
. to BussisL For mountain work aad euiwaao&& tosh* 

L 2 
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are equal to the dun- coloured or white Norwegian pony. 
Dozens of these hardy little animals may be seen 
standing all night on the road, harnessed to the 
sleighs, their only food some half rotten pea-straw, 
while their lazy drivers are snoring in the shanties, or 
revelling in brcendeviin. During the time that the 
Espedal works were in a flourishing condition, I have 
frequently passed a couple of hundred of these un- 
fortunate ponies. There were several rendezvous to 
which their drivers resorted, and thus spent all their 
money before they reached their homes. 

Horses are dear in comparison with other things ; 
you cannot get a good pony under ten pounds. The 
worth of a horse is calculated by his height, and he 
increases in value very rapidly when he is over fifteen 
hands. They live to a great age ; I heard of instances 
of their having attained thirty-five years ; one farmer 
assured me he had a horse upwards of forty. They 
are allowed to run on the mountains until they are 
six or seven years old, and but seldom subjected to 
ill-usage in the hands of t' e well-to-do Bonder. There 
is no country in which animals are more kindly treated 
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than in Norway ; vicious horses are rare, and if our 
own were similarly trained, we should not stand in 
such need of the aid of Mr. Earey. In Norway, a 
week suffices to hreak in a young horse ; and with a 
very little trouble he soon grows accustomed to har- 
ness and saddle. Oxen are occasionally employed for 
drawing wood from the mountains, but only when the 
peasant has not sufficient means to buy a horse. My 
next neighbour, Eva, had a bull which drew his hay 
and wood. I have witnessed from my window some 
diverting and occasionally dangerous encounters be- 
tween him and his owner ; and the brute became at 
last so savage that he was obliged to be killed. In a 
skirmish one day he got his master down under him, 
so Eva slew him, and converted him into spege meat 
and sausages. He was anxious for me to have a 
hind-quarter, but not relishing the notion of eating 
mad-bull, I declined his offer. Eva was an eccentric 
character ; a regular Jack-of-all-trades, combining 
those of millwright, blacksmith, carpenter, watch- 
maker, and others. 

After the death of his bull, he ^\Rc\fts&\ ^ *kbs&l* 
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miserable pony, much to the horror of all his neigh- 
bours, for some years before he had owned a horse, to 
which he would allow no one to attend bat himself : 
it so happened he was called away to build a hut on 
the mountains, so he placed six or seven trusses of hay 
and a large tub of water in the stable, and locked the 
door. On his return, at the -end of about ten days, he 
found the poor steed stretched out dead, quite stiff and 
cold. No wonder, then, that the people about foretold 
that the same fate would befal the pony. Eva had no 
more idea of riding or driving than a child of two years? 
he once came to me in the utmost glee, bragging tremen- 
dously of the trotting powers of his new acquisition, and 
challenging me to race him on the iee. Feeling sure that 
there would be great fun, I accepted the challenge for the 
next week. As Eva was afraid of being laughed at, 
only a few friends were allowed to be present. The 
preliminaries being arranged, and Era having 
rigged up an old sleigh for the occasion, we proceeded 
on the day appointed to a spot on the river, where the 
ice was thickly covered with snow. Eva with his 
new pony, and I with my faitMv&old. Ola* were placed 
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alongside each other ; and, the signal given, away we 
started, Eva shouting at the top of his voice. He had 
not gone fifty yards when the piece of wood he had 
inserted in his steed's mouth to serve for a bit, slipped 
out, and the diminutive Rosinante turned sharp round 
and capsized his master ; it was a most ridiculous sight 
•—Eva smothered in the deep snow, and bellowing 
lustily, " Purra, Purra, Purra, Purra," to stop his pony, 
which was quietly dragging the empty sleigh home- 
wards. After some trouble all was set to rights ; we 
made another bit out of a willow branch, tied up the 
harness, and then commenced another race. I pulled 
in just before the end of the course to let Eva out- 
strip me and win, when his excitement was intense. 
On he drove as hard as he could, rattled past the 
winning-post, and did not pause until he was brought 
up by an air-hole in the ice, into which he tumbled 
with pony and sleigh, and got well ducked. That 
was. of very little consequence— Eva had won the 
race ! the prize was half a gallon of bnsndeviin t which 
he discussed that evening with his friends, much to 
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their edification. This race was a most ludicrous 
affair : it is impossible to describe it accurately, but it 
will be remembered for many years in Soadsum. 

With Eva's other accomplishments, he was also a 
hair-cutter and tooth drawer : he would come to me 
for the loan of a pair of pincers for the purpose of 
extraction, and generally, to my disgust, brought me 
the teeth when he returned them. He was quite a 
genius in his way, but always what the Norwegians 
call " fioze ;" that is, he jumped about, pretending to 
work very hard, and in reality doing very little. He 
wa3 an abominable cheat, and did not think there was 
the slightest harm in taking me in, when any oppor- 
tunity presented itself ; and this was often enough, as 
he was a dealer in all kinds of nick-nacks, and small 
painted cakes, which I bought for the boys to give 
their sweethearts. And yet, notwithstanding his 
peccadilloes, he was an excellent neighbour ! Fre- 
quently when I went home in the winter, and found 
no servant in the house, would Eva rush over with a 
basin of hot milk, or a frozen fish for my supper. His 
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mother sold coffee, and there was a nightly gathering 
of card-players at their house, when braendeviin was 
routed out of some hole or corner hy her daughter, 
Ingebor, who was at last fined, and imprisoned for 
three weeks, as before mentioned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Names — Customs — Sinclair and his Scotchmen — Tank- 
ards — Costumes — "Huusmand"s — Furs and Skins — 
Alarming effects of the Wolf-skin on certain quadru- 
peds and bipeds— National animosities — Norwegian 
sea and land forces— Fires and Fire-engines — Rival 
claims of Norway and North America. 



It puzzles a stranger on first visiting Norway, to 
understand how people are continually changing their 
names. In the country there are no family names 
except amongst the upper classes, such as clergymen, 
lawyers, and government officials. With the Bonders 
and peasantry, for example, a man has a farm called 
Soonstegaard ; as long as he retains it he holds the 
appellation of the place with his Christian name 
affixed. But if Ola Soonstegaard sells his farm to 
Neils Bakkum, the latter then becomes Neils Soonste- 
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gaard, and the former Olfc Bakkum— that is to say, if 
they have exchanged their properties. A servant 
takes the same name as his master, unless he has a 
place of his own with one attached to it, in which case 
he keeps that of his homestead or residence. The 
children are called after the father, with the addition 
of " Sen " or " Batter. 5 ' In Oik Soonstegaard's 
family there are two sons, one called Oik, the other 
©le; these become respectively Olasen and Olesen 
Soonategaard ; his daughters Oleina and Marie, are 
Ole datter and Marie datter Soonstegaard. This will 
account for the extraordinary number of names of 
persons in the towns ending in sen — OlasSn, Thomasdn, 
Johanneses, Petersen, and the like. It is remarkable 
that there should be so many places all over Norway 
wtth appellations the same as in England, especially in 
the Eastern counties. 

Although a law was passed some years since, 
abolishing titles, there are few people more tenacious 
of their dignity and rank than the Norwegians. The 
most particular attention is paid on entering a room to 
the right of precedence, which is mai&tainM \& th* 
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strictest manner even amongst the peasantry ; and the 
ridiculous fuss as to who should go in first has caused 
me many a smile. A stranger takes precedence of 
everybody: the seat of honour is assigned to him, 
also the best pipe and the best bed-room ; indeed, he 
has the best of everything; and there is always a 
great preparation when it is known that " Fremmen 
folk " are coming on a visit. The entrance to the 
house is covered with pieces of the boughs of the 
pine, and the rooms are sprinkled with small branches 
of juniper, which emit rather a refreshing odour. 
These forms take place amongst the second and third 
class farmers ; the rich Bonders imitate us as closely 
as they can. There was hardly a thing in my house of 
which the neighbours did not endeavour to obtain a 
counterpart. I was once talking with a friend of 
Norwegian customs, and speaking of the bother and 
humbug of such continual shaking of hands with the 
" Tak for Maden;" he agreed that it was a nuisance, 
and also the cause of ill-feeling, as you might unin- 
tentionally omit to make this particular salutation to 
one of the party, who would immediatelY construe 
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such omission into an insult. After this the practice 
was discontinued at his house ; and as he was the first 
and the richest man in the neighbourhood, it was aban- 
doned in most others thereabouts, and my friend 
looked with some contempt upon people who main- 
tained the old usage, and styled them uncivilised. 

The Norwegians are fond of ostentation, and of show- 
ing off their possessions by degrees. It is a common 
fashion to put a guest into a different bedchamber on 
each visit, especially when the rooms are well fur- 
nished. On enquiry, I found that the reason for doing 
this was in order that he might feel at home in any 

part of the house : and certainly I did so in 's 

abode; for, during my several years' residence in 
Norway, the only difficulty I ever experienced in my 
sojourns there was the getting away again. 

Almost every large farmer in Guldbransdalen owns 
a great silver beer- tankard, or a wooden one with a 
silver top, in the lid of which is inserted a British coin, 
taken from Sinclair and his Scotchmen, when they 
were slaughtered in the most barbarous manner at 
Kringelen, between Frt'en and Laungaard. The t<tt*I 
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formerly crossed the scene of this horrid butchery : fl 
board with a very bombastic inscription, erected by 
one of the peasants, marks the spot. The new road 
passes under the hill, and to the left of it. The Nor- 
wegians are very proud of this deed, and brag of it 
with as much gusto as they do of some of the chief 
battles of the old Norske kings. To say the best of 
it, it was a well-concerted and cunningly executed 
plan, whereby all Sinclair's men were entrapped and 
killed, with the exception of forty or fifty, who were 
tortured for a day or two, and then delivered 
over to the ladies, to be made "hakke kioed" 
(mince-meat) of. When the people in the neighbour- 
hood meet with a Scotchman, their first conversation 
is about the battle of Kringelen ; and ten to one but 
they volunteer to sing one of the most celebrated 
songs of this part, commencing, 

" Sinclair kam over salten hay, 

'• Sinclair came over the salt sea." It describes his 
reasons for coming ; how the Scotchmen murdered the 
Norwegians, and burned their homesteads ; and how 
bravely the latter repulsed, and how magnificently 
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they conquered them; but it says nought of the 
butchery. Some of the Norwegians who visited Mrs. D., 
delighted in singing to her a verse or two of this 
song, which considerably raised her ire; and she 
vented her feelings by muttering wishes in Scotch, 
that, if fulfilled, would have hurled her tormentors, 
together with all their countrymen, to the other side 
of Mount Etna. It was done chiefly for mischief, and 
for the "moro" (fun) of seeing "Madame sindt" 
(the lady angry). 

The drinking tankards are rather formidable affairs, 
containing two quarts or more : within are small pro- 
jecting knobs, an inch or so apart ; the tankard is 
passed round like the loving cup, and each man ought 
to drink until the liquor has decreased to the level of 
the centre of one of these knobs ; if, however, he has 
exceeded, or come short, in the least degree, his next 
companion insists on his drinking it all and passing it to * 
him refilled, when a fresh start is commenced. I be- 
lieve this custom is never carried into force at the 
present day; formerly it was very gsumL &\fe ^*&. 
the liquor in common use ; and if it ^a&a&^teKftAkK^*^ 
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some they brew now, the old Norsemen must have had 
strong heads, and capacious stomachs, to support many 
of these jugs full. Some of the tankards have been 
in the families for centuries, and are good specimens of 
ancient Norwegian workmanship. I can hardly fancy 
the impoverished Scotchmen, who crossed to Norway 
to fight for money nearly 150 years ago, could have 
had so many silver coins as I have seen let into the 
lids of these cups ; they are about the size of a half- 
crown. Some of the farmers, who were badly off, have 
offered them to me for their weight in silver. No 
doubt many Englishmen would be glad to purchase 
them as curiosities. 

The ancient costumes are curious and pretty, parti- 
cularly in Telemarken, where they are stowed away 
in huge boxes, and opened but once or twice in a life- 
time, unless any foreigner wishes to see the ward- 
robe, and then they are hauled out for his gratifica- 
tion. 

The Norwegians are very curious, and also suspi- 
cious ; and they must be acquainted with you for some 
time before they are on friendly terms with you 
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They have often expressed to me their astonishment at 
my countrymen's curiosity, as evinced in their desire to 
look at these old dresses, forgetting that the cap fits 
them more closely than any other nation. Let an 
English gentleman, or, better still, and English lady, 
go into a strange house, and the inmates would over- 
haul every part of her attire, with an enquiry as to the 
cost of each portion ; where it was made — whence it 
came — how long it has been in the family, and whether 
her sister has a similar one, or if her grandmother 
wore it in former days, and a hundred other interroga- 
tories. Hoops and crinoline would, I think, prove 
rather a puzzler, and it would be a long and wearisome 
ordeal to be bound to answer all the questions a Nor- 
wegian peasant could put to you, concerning the latter 
and its uses. The hoops they would probably under- 
stand much better, as they are employed in Norway to 
keeps pails and buckets clear of the outer garments. 
In Christiania both hoops and crinoline are as extrava- 
gantly worn as in London or Broadway. The dresses 
in the country are all home-made — the summer ones 
are usually half cotton and half wool, in the winter 
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entirely of the latter material ; the small dwellings are 
furnished with weaving stools, which in the long even- 
ings of the dark season, give occupation to the former's 
daughters, while the elder women knit stockings and 
mittens. The farms grow enough hemp to make 
sheets, and also linen for the labourer's shirts. 

To most of them are attached so many " Hnus- 
mand "s, who enter into a written contract to work 
when called on to do so, for their board, and about 
twopence a day in the winter, and fourpence in the 
summer months ; they have a bit of ground sufficient 
for the support of their families, with grain and pastu- 
rage for a couple of cows. Many of these huusmands 
have excellent farms on a small scale, which they hate 
spare time to work, as well as to attend to other 
things, so that it very often happens they are much 
better off than the master himself ; moreover, they are 
generally dealers, in their little way, in sheep, butter, 
&c, and are exempted from the payment of taxes. I 
have known several of them worth four and five thou- 
sand dollars, no trifling sum for a countryman in 
Norway. Numbers of them have realised large profits 
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by trading in furs ; but fur is now becoming quite 
scarce, and it is a curious fact that you can purchase Nor- 
wegian skins, much better in quality, and less in price 
in London, than in Christiania. I may mention a circum- 
stance that bears me out in this assertion : — A gentle- 
man, who had been connected with one of the chief fur- 
warehouses in London, told me that he went to an 
extensive shop in Christiania to select a fur coat ; the 
price was sixty dollars, and called a bargain. Upon 
a closer inspection of the article, he discovered on it the 
private mark of the aforesaid English house, about 
thirty per cent, less than the sum just demanded of 
him. It is the same with American furs — two years 
since, I bought in Canada some buffalo robes, which I 
thought remarkably cheap ; a friend of mine came out 
later, bringing with him a stock from London, 
very superior to mine, and a third of the price. 

A foxskin in Norway is worth some ten shillings, an 
ermine's, a shilling, and a squirrel's, threepence; a 
wolfskin two dollars sterling, and a bear's from ten to 
twenty dollars for the dark skins, which are three 

times as valuable as the white. The itx&T&aa. ^J&«> 
m 2 
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a more diminutive animal than his Norwegian brother, 
furnishes most of the coats so generally worn through 
the winter. The favourite " Pels " (furcoat), is of 
dogskin, and costs some seven dollars sterling ; indeed, 
in the north of Norway, as well as in some districts of 
Sweden, the dogs are kept only for the sake of their 
skins. With care, one of these fur coats will last a 
man his life. They are preserved through the warm 
season by being hung in some out-building, where it has 
been ascertained that the moth and fly will not attack 
them, or deposit their eggs ; they are soon destroyed 
in a house, or when packed in boxes or drawers. 
Sheepskin and goatskin coats constitute a good warm 
garment, but they emit a very disagreeable odour when 
damp, and the same drawback attends the wolfskin, 
which has an alarming effect upon young and strange 
horses ; I have seen them snort and start off like mad 
when I have driven past them, terrified at the smell of 
my lupine attire. It is an invaluable covering in 
winter, and I have often, in the coldest night, wrapt 
myself comfortably in it, and slept quite warmly 
in the snow. My wolfskin coat, however, though so 
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serviceable in Norway, well nigh got me into a scrape 
on my return to England. I had landed with some 
Norwegians at Hull, and donned it before joining the 
train, and as I had also been talking to my companions 
in their own tongue, the patriotic citizens of Hull forth- 
with set us down as Russians, against whom the 
popular feeling was at that moment strongly excited, in 
consequence of the account of the Hango massacre 
haying just appeared in the newspapers. Acting on 
this idea, my countrymen began to yell and shout at 
myself and my friends, jostling us about, and hauling 
at my obnoxious old garment, when I let fly at them 
such a broadside of abuse, in very plain English, and 
in nautical style, that they at once perceived their mis- 
take, cleared the way, and gave us a cheer, which di- 
verted the foreigners excessively. 

No nation detests another more cordially than the 
Swedes and Norwegians do the Russians. I remember 
in my youag naval days, a messmate, a lieutenant in 
the Swedish navy, who was learning English discipline, 
and who would, in his jolly moments, shout for the 
guarter-master to bring the Mxmmte ^>\^\ V^ 
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would then bless it {au contraire) with every term he 
could command in our language, dance round it, stamp 
upon it, and having exhausted all the anathemas he 
could muster, he would wind up by saying to it, "You 
are only fit to sleep upon," and would make his words 
good by rolling himself in it for a snooze, leaving me 
to look out for squalls. My friend Odin was a very 
nice fellow, and much liked on board. I have seen 
him since, when he was living near Stockholm, and 
the father of a fine family ; and I asked him whether 
his love for the Russian flag continued as in days of 
yore ; he laughed heartily, and said no doubt a few 
glasses of rum and water with his former shipmates 
would renovate his old affection. The feeling of 
national antipathy against Russia is perhaps even 
stronger in Sweden than in Norway, but it is potent 
enough in the latter country. When the news of the 
Emperor Nicholas's death reached us there, the people 
rejoiced as if an evil demon had been removed from 
amongst themselves. One of the neighbours sent an 
express to me, to inform me oi \tafc ys^xk «*«&, *& V* 
tailed it. I immediately return^ ^vm. *u\imx»ftssa.\i 
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dine at my house the following day, to celebrate the 
occasion, and have a " Begravelse " (burying) over the 
deceased Czar. After the repast we all repaired in 
procession to an out-house, where Nicholas was lying 
in state, a most unearthly-looking object. The train 
included bishops, deacons, and all sorts of dignitaries, 
habited in the most extraordinary costumes. The rich 
old farmer enacted the bishop in naval uniform and 
cocked hat ; what with wolfskin coats, and badgerskin 
caps, we were a motley group ; and we had some diffi- 
culty in going through the ceremony, as most of the 
clerical dignitaries were convulsed with laughter at the 
spectacle of the monarch laid out in state. After 
blowing of bear horns, rattling of tins, and firing of 
pistols, we adjourned to drink to the health of the new 
emperor, to the restoration of peace, and to " Gamle 
Norge." Whether it was joy at the Czar's departure, 
or whether the punch had flown into the upper regions 
of the bishop, before midnight he and the other gran- 
dees were nearly defunct pro tern.; but they were 
fortunately resuscitated by a soyhi& &&e^ ssA. ^ ^ *\ 
strong coffee. 
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I have related these incidents to show the antagon- 
istic feeling existing in the breasts of the Swede and 
the Norwegian towards the Muscovite. Much excite- 
ment prevailed in Scandinavia during the Russian war 
— the Swedes being in terrible dread lest the Russians 
should force them to espouse their cause, and the 
Norwegians fearing that the sister kingdom was more 
inclined to the eastern than to the western powers. 
There is very little love lost between the Swedes and 
the Norwegians, each looking down on the other as an 
inferior race. This animosity, however, is not so 
strong as it was, and railroads affording the means of 
more frequent intercommunication, will probably tend 
to unite them, until the traces of ill-will that still 
linger on have gradually died out. Norway could 
have supplied two hundred and fifty gun-boats, and 
nearly thirty thousand able seamen. I do not think 
her standing army amounts to more than a couple of 
thousand men, who are artillery and engineers. Every 
fellow must serve in the " Landvaern " (country 
militia), between the ages of eighteen and forty, unless 
he can find a substitute, which vs. exceaaivelY difficult. 
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The term of servitude extends, I believe, to seven 
years. Once in a twelvemonth the men are all 
mustered by the captain of the district, who has to see 
that the arms and accoutrements are in order, and 
that the muskets are clean and in good repair. Rolls 
of dry rag are wound round the lock, and the officer puts 
his seal upon it, to prevent any chance of the piece 
being used. The exercise goes on for some three 
weeks, during which tenpence a day is allowed to each 
man. Each farm, possessed of a certain number of 
horses, is bound to keep one for the cavalry, which the 
farmer is at liberty to work, on condition that it must 
be sent on service whenever required by government. 
The cavalry horses are of all sizes, shapes, and colors. 
The riders are armed with a brace of pistols and a 
ponderous broadsword. 

The infantry have been for some years past fur- 
nished with a breech-loading rifle, very long and 
cumbersome ; I have often watched them firing at a 
target two hundred yards distant, and shocking bad 
shots they invariably made. In the first place, they 
have very little practice, and then, ^W Htoa^ ^ 
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exercise, they are in the habit of employing a rest 
Their favourite mode of shooting at a mark is to lie 
flat on the earth, and to rest their rifles on their caps 
doubled up, or on a stone, or rising ground. There is 
another thing against them — namely, the gunpowder, 
which is the most abominable trash in the world. I 
have tried here, there, and everywhere, but have 
never discovered any worth having ; and if it gets 
the least damp, it just fizzes off, without throwing the 
ball out of the barrel. I suppose this must arise from 
the saltpetre not being thoroughly purified, for there 
is no lack of splendid wood for making charcoal. 
Powder keeps well in Norway, owing to the extreme 
dryness of the climate ; I had some from England, 
which at the end of four years was as good as ever. 
There are several powder-mills for manufacturing this 
vile stuff. The Norwegians boast of having invented 
soire famous percussion-shelb ; but as I did not see 
them tried, I hazard no opinion upon them. 

There is a battery on the little island that guards 
the Fjord to Christiania, considered by the natives to 
be impregnable : a line-oi-\>attta fcYii^mtk Armstrong 
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guns, would knock it into smithereens" in the space of 
thirty minutes, but I should not like to say so to my 
friends on the spot, and I hope they will not be 
" wrcethy riled " at my making the assertion in print. 
Christiania itself is defended by a crumbling fortress, 
erected four hundred years ago ; on it are mounted 
some splendid old brass guns, taken, I believe, in the 
thirty years' war, and now made serviceable by being 
fired in quick succession when there is a conflagration 
in the town. A watch is kept stationed day and night 
above the belfry of the church or cathedral (if worthy 
of the name), and he shouts every quarter or half- 
hour from- each window. If a fire break forth by 
day, he rings a bell, and holds out a flag to indicate in 
which quarter the flames have appeared ; if after dark, 
he shows a light. Each citizen takes the post allotted 
to him, for every householder and merchant belongs to 
the fire-brigade ; consequently the women are left 
entirely their own mistresses, while all the male sex 
are engaged out-of-doors. As the erection of wooden 
dwellings is now forbidden in Christiania, fires are not 
of so frequent occurrence as formerVj — 'ycA^^^V^ ^ 
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than one might expect from the carelessness of the 
people, their smoking in bed, and their bundles of 
lucifers scattered in every direction. The firemen are 
well disciplined, and lives are rarely sacrificed, al- 
though the engines are small and powerless. When I 
first settled in Norway, I was sorely puzzled by the 
sight in every farm-house of a thing, about 
a foot and a half in length, and three inches 
in thickness; and on inquiring what could be 
the possible use of this extraordinary contrivance, 
which I could only conjecture was for blowing out 
sausage-skins, I was informed that it was a fire- 
engine. Some of my Norse friends . were rather 
aggrieved when I expressed my doubt of its utility ; 
and to convince me, one of them squirted a little 
water at me five yards off, to display the wonderful 
efficiency of his instrument, out of which, by placing 
the handle against his chest, with enormous exertion, 
he managed to squeeze half a pint. I believe a 
thoroughbred Yankee would have outdone this fire- 
engine by his favourite and elegant pastime of spitting. 
Brother Jonathan, I presume, ma.^ \^\fcW&\&fcsome- 
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what hardened to these jocular reflections upon his 
habits, so I need hardly apologise for the above not 
very flattering comparison. 

I understood that the law requires every farmer to 
have one of these engines and some fire- buckets — at 
all events, I have invariably seen them. The country 
houses and outbuildings are hardly ever insured, con- 
sequently the entire loss falls on the owner. Incen- 
diarism I never heard of while in Norway: but it 
seems that last year, when one of the largest hotels in 
Christiania was burnt down, it was hinted that it was 
clone intentionally, either maliciously, or for the sake 
of the very heavy insurance. 

The crops are always put under shelter in the barns, 
which are extremely roomy ; and the cereal crop is 
generally thrashed out by the flail, except in some of the 
more extensive farms, where you will see the thrashing- 
machine. The so-called American saw-mill is as 
purely a Norwegian invention as the other, having been 
in use before America was visited by Columbus — even 
as the New World itself was discovered by the Norse- 
men long ere Columbus set bis foot, Mhet*, TCtew&fe- 
standing the popular belief to tke conXxsrj. 
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CHAPTER X. 



National Music —Sects — A Flight to North America and 
Back Again — Rights of the Church — Engagements — 
Physical Strength of the People — Their Slowness— 
Songs. 



The Norwegians are far behind their next door neigh- 
bors, the Swedes, and the contest in one point is very 
remarkable, the former being the least, and the latter 
one of the most musical people in Europe. There is 
but little real national Norwegian music ; with the ex- 
ception of one or two wild plaintive melodies sung by 
the soeter girls, I only know of the songs, " Boer jeg 
over det hoie fjeld," and "For Norges," &c., 
besides a few Fjeld airs. Nearly all the Nor- 
wegian melodies, scanty as tiieAt uxactoet Sa» > «x^ \rat- 
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rowed from the Swedish. Although a great part of 
the church service consists of singing psalms, musical 
instruments are seldom, if ever, used. Luther's hymn 
is more frequently performed than the Old Hundred. 
The service commences with a prayer, followed by the 
chanting, and concludes with an extempore sermon. 
The Norwegians have a horror of anything relating to 
the Papacy, yet they observe, or rather keep up much 
of the papist custom of continual bowings before the 
altar : and as nearly all the decorations in the churches 
remain as in the times of the Roman Catholics, a 
stranger entering during the celebration of public 
worship, might almost fancy himself in one of their 
chapels. 

Sects are few in number. One has sprung up of late 
years, called " Haugianerne," which answers to some 
of our ranting dissenters ; its members have gradually 
decreased, and it is dying a natural death, like all 
those excitements brought on by a morbid condition of 
the mind, acting upon weak and over-strained nerves. 
The Norwegians are not easily roused into a ferment ; 
and one hears among them of none tf ttanfe $tt3&& 
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camp meetings, love feasts, and protracted howling 
gatherings, which are of such frequent occurrence in 
America, and which have latterly been attracting the 
attention of enthusiasts in our own country. I hope 
the effects produced here may be different to those in 
the West, which I have no hesitation in designating as 
hypocrisy and licentiousness. 

During my sojourn in North America, since I quitted 
Norway, I have seen a great deal of these ecstatic meet- 
ings, and the wonderful "conversions," which, I am sorry 
to say, were of no long duration ; and as nearly all the 
converted ones were among the worst characters in the 
neighbourhood, they revelled more deeply in sin than 
ever, when once the fit of excitement was over. At 
the gatherings which are held nominally for a religious 
purpose, the utmost laxity of morals, and the greatest 
licentiousness prevail. Writing on the subject, I 
cannot help recalling a circumstance that happened 
close to my own residence. Some of these lengthy 
meetings took place at my neighbour's house, and after 
one which had been kept up aW rngj&t, m>ta Vtaa «k&hc&- 
paniments of howling, screeching* wA toa^^^^ 
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that my old neighbour himself, and his daughter had 
been converted, and, as they declared, had " experi- 
enced religion." 

Almost all the children round me were unable to 
read and write, so I had resolved to endeavour to get 
a school-house built, to serve also as a place of public 
worship ; and as Sunday was the only day on which 
the people were assembled together, I thought it an 
excellent opportunity to propose so desirable an erec- 
tion. They had repeatedly complained of the trouble 
and expense entailed upon them by the holding of 
these meetings at their private houses — one old lady, 
in particular, had had a barrel of pork stolen during 
one of the love-feasts. What was my astonishment, 
therefore, on asking the aged man for his support, to 
be told by him that he could not commit such a sin as 
to put his name to a paper on a Sunday ! In vain I 
strove to explain that it was to promote a religious 
object — all was of no avail ; and finding the daughter 
who had " experienced religion " of the same way of 
thinking as her parent, I returnel \io\aa ^sa^ovs^.^^ 
and not a little disgusted •, \>ut mftx flaa \afc«fi&oss* <& 
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making another attempt on the following day. I was 
crossing over to his abode on the Monday, when I dis- 
cerned my old neighbour rushing at one of his sons, 
axe in hand ; and I arrived just in time to* seize a gun, 
with which he was on the point of blowing out the 
brains of his offspring. On the top of the house I 
found a poor unfortunate fowl, with her leg tied to a 
stake by the " converted " daughter, because the hen 
would sit upon some eggs. These two were fair 
specimens of the North American converts, who were 
numerous. I have only mentioned facts that came 
under my own personal observation ; and I crave my 
readers' indulgence for rushing so unceremoniously 
from the northern regions of Europe to the back- 
woods of Canada. 

To return. When a death occurs in Norway, the 
bedding-straw is thrown out of the window and burnt, 
as soon as the breath has left the body, and informa- 
tion has been given to the clergyman relative to the 
event. In the course of a few days, the functionary 
who officiates at the funeral, a species of half clerk 
audbalf undertaker, calls \qroi y^^ixwites yon 
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to attend the " begravelse." At the time appointed 
you repair to the deceased's house, which is decorated 
with evergreens (not unlike the manner we dress our 
houses at Christmas), and where " flode greed" (cream 
porridge) and brandy are freely partaken of. The 
corpse is conveyed on a sleigh or cart — the former in 
winter, the latter in summer — and followed by the 
friends in carriages, the procession stopping at every 
house, and singing a verse of a psalm, until it reaches 
the burial-ground, when a psalm is sung and the body 
is lowered, and deposited in its last resting-place. One 
individual in each village undertakes the office of 
performing the burial-service, which is never done by 
the clergyman, unless by special request, when he 
receives a handsome fee for his compliance. In ordi- 
nary cases it is deemed quite sufficient for the clergy- 
man, on his visit to the church the next Sunday, to 
4aot a few handfuls of earth over the grave, using 
•words very similar to those in our service. 

The Norwegians do not appear to care much for the 
tombs of their progenitors. I asked one of my neigh- 
h2 
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bours, whose father had died not many years before, in 
what part of the churchyard his remains had been 
buried, but the son had not the slightest idea. A 
small wooden tablet, however, is usually placed at the 
head of the grave, with the name, age, and date 
inscribed thereon. One rarely, if ever, sees any epitaph 
descanting, as with us, on the virtues of the departed, 
delineating, not always what he was, but what he 
should have been. Those who died at the Espedal 
nickel- works, were interred on a little island opposite, 
and some of their inscriptions were rather absurd. A 
man, by name Yokum, has a child lying there, and the 
dates run thus — " Here lies Ola Yokum's son, who was 
born the 10th of December, 1857, and died on the 
10th of July, 1855, nearly two years of age." For- 
merly all the principal people of the parish were buried 
in the vaults beneath the church; but, about thirty 
years ago, the law directed that this practice should be 
discontinued, and that the coffins already within the 
sacred building should be removed, and deposited 
underground at a convenient distance without the walls 
It is not long since England awoke to the same neces- 
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aty, and acted in a similar manner, as far as regarded 
burials within churhes. 

In. Norway a register of births, marriages, and 
deaths has been carefully and rigidly kept over a cen- 
tury and a half, whilst England did not possess 
one of the like accuracy, until after the passing 
of. the Register Act in 1812. It is true, that 
during the reign of Elizabeth, an order was issued 
that parish registers should be kept; but it was 
executed in so loose a way that they have been use- 
less for imparting any statistical knowledge: for. 
instance, the exact age was often not specified, as, in 
looking over the burials, you will see, buried so-and-so 
a very ancient man or woman, as the case might be. 
In Norway it has been different; and every informa- 
tion has been furnished in a country so little known and 
regarded, and where civilisation has made comparatively 
but few strides. 

Baptisms are performed much in the same manner 
as in our churches, except that the infants are more im- 
mersed than ours are. There is the same system of ask- 
ing the banns three times in church before marriage^ 
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and the ceremony is almost identical with our own— one 
peculiar feature is, that, after the wedding has taken 
place, the clergyman standing at the altar with the 
clerk at his side, repeats texts of Scripture, extolling 
charity to those who minister about holy things. 
While this goes on, not only the bride and bridegroom, 
but all the friends, in passing, present their mite to 
the pastor and his assistant. This is also the case at 
christenings, when the latter expects half the amount 
bestowed on the former. At an ordinary wedding, 
the clerk may manage to get two or three dollars. 
Marriages are rarely solemnised among the lower 
orders, until the clergyman has been forced more than 
once to admonish the lover how cruel it is in him not 
to make the young woman his wife in her peculiar 
situation, which, however, is not looked upon as a 
disgrace in Norway, for when a couple are engaged, 
they are, according to the custom there, virtually man 
and wife, and their living together as such is thought 
to be no harm— this is often so even in the higher 
classes. The Norwegians have another kind of en- 
gagement, which they call " Himmelen forlovet" 
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(engaged in Heaven) : they enter into an agreement 
to be united at some future period, when an oppor- 
tunity may occur ; and both parties swear never to 
wed another, or even to reveal to any one that they 
have made this mutual compact. As they are mostly 
very sly in these love affairs, and their vows are kept 
sacred afterwards, the father and mother have not, in 
such cases, the slightest idea whom the son or daugh- 
ter will marry. Engagements are frequently patched 
up hurriedly ; sometimes they are very long ones, and 
now-a-days apt to be mercenary. 

The race, as I have already remarked, has no doubt 
deteriorated in many parts, from centuries of inter- 
marriages among the proud old families, who have a 
horror of their children degenerating by forming 
alliances with the " oi poUoi" Still, the Norwegians 
are a strong and hardy people. One of the contractors 
on the railroad told me that he had tried several 
experiments with a view to ascertain who could get 
through the greatest amount of hard manual labour 
in a given space of time, and he always found that the 
Norwegian could accomplish more than either the 
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English, Scotch, or Irish man, although he had seen 
much of all four races : the first-named would do the 
work if skilfully persuaded, and a promise of money 
or brandy set before him at the completion of it The 
people are lazy, and very slow, and the workmen re- 
quire constant supervision. As for driving them you 
might as well endeavour to move a mountain — the 
more you hurry them, the more tardy they become ; as 
your temper warms at their sluggishness, they grow 
confused, and their movements are still further]delayed. 
Bid them do a thing " vakkert" (prettily), and they 
will exert all their powers to please you. I have often 
laughed at my friend, Mrs. D., who used to get very 
angry with the servants, particularly the maids. She 

would cry out, " Marie, you Norske , why don't 

you move like a Scotch lassie? Oh, you Norske 
'pige' (girl)!" Marie, thus accosted, would turu 
round, and retort, " Ah ! Madame, I suppose there 

are Scotch , as well as Norske ones." I don't 

think that Marie went any the quicker for her mis- 
tress's scoldings. 
The Espedal works supported a ^erj uftfits&ftft\*D&. 
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of music at one time, and concerts on a small scale 
were frequently given. I will here transcribe two or 
three of the Norwegian songs, which may be interest- 
ing to some readers, as conveying an idea of the 
national poetry : — 

A DRINKING SONG * 
Tune,-— ,c The hardy Norseman's house of yore." 

Min Doctor er en serlig Mand 
Han siger : du maa drikke, 
Alt hvad da vil, nndtagen vand 
Det ene duer ikke 
Med mindre det blier lavet til 
Med Bom, Citron og Sukker 
Thi da du intet finde vil 
Som Torsten bedre slukker. 

Og mange ting forvolder TOrst 
Som man knap skulde tssnke 
Mendog Erforing laerer forst 
Tfald Du faaer en Enke 
Der piner Dig til Dode med 
Sin salig huusbonds Dyder 
Da bliver Ganentor og hede 
Punsch quseger du og fryder. 

Der nsest om Du har en Rival 
Som din Clarissa Sselger 
Sin hand for guld, da er du gal 
Saafremt du Strikken vselger 
Nei dersom du paa Saadan Spot 
Som gierne Skeer fornemmet 
En heftig lijst til noget Vaadt 
Punsch gjor Du alting glimmer. 

In the author's absence in Canada West, i\ifc \&fc&^5&£fe. 
of the Norwegian scholar is craved foT ooj error*, aratf^gefe- 
phical or grammatical, that may be found in. Vtafe Vtvuffsn^iS 1 ^ 
of the language.— Ed. 
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Fremdelea: om Dn i en Iil 

Den daarskab har begaaet 

At lide paa en Hofmands smiil 

Og dag en Embed faaet 

Saa troer Din Doctor paa nans ord 

Han vil Dig ikke ilde 

Ponsch er paa denne falske jord 

Den bedste Trttstekilde. 

Til sidst : twis Plutns Dig har glymt 

Med Sine gyldne Gaver 

Da er det sandelig hult slempt 

Dog, om endda Dn Layer 

Credit ho8 nogen oerlig vert 

Kan paa een tre marks bolle 

Skal Da for den en halvfortert 

Dig for een Croesus holde. 

A FREE TRANSLATION. 

Mydoctor is an excellent man, 

Who always says and thinks 
That ever since the world began 

Punch is the best of drinks, 
When it is well mix'd with some 
Good sugar, lemon, and fine rum. 

Some things, they say, will lengthen life, 

Some men have different ways ; 
If you take a widow for a wife ; 

Her first spouse she will praise j 
And hold you captive so — 
Then punch will heal your woe. 

What if you should meet one 

Who'll sell her hand for gold; 
You'll find you're soon undone, 

Then quit that heart so cold ! 
Yes ! if you are so much in love 

With her we cannot name, 
Let punch fly to the brains above — 

It swiftly cures the pain ! 

If, by some vexing mood o^x«fc«fc» 

You cannot find the door •, 
Old Hoffman's drop wGV soofna "So\a ™»*k 
And heal the rankling soxe. 
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Then you will see your doctor through- 
He wishes you no ill : 

In this false world, where nought is true, 
Punch is the best thing stilL 

The last advice— if you are poor, 

And have no coin to spend ; 
You are all right, if you are sure 

Your friend will freely lend. 
Then call for a three-mark bowl, 

And jolly punch shall warm your soul, 
And you'll be as rich as Croesus. 



ANOTHER DRINKING SONG. 

Lad os drikke 

Vinen vi som kan 

Mangen stakkel har en ikke 

Mi n maa drikke Vand 

Verer glade Venner samles her 

Onsker den som maa forlade 

Hver som ver han Kier 

Nyd hver jjl'de 

For du Svinder hen 

Du for seent da maa begrade 

Du miskient de den 

Vinskab sanker 

Os till gleeder hser 

Bort med alle Morke tanker 

Glsede Maaleter 

Ingen Svige det oedle maal 

For hver broder og hans Pige 

Tommer denne skaal. 



TRANSLATION. 

Let us rich men quaff wine as we can, 

For water's the drink of the poor needy man. 

We find ourselves now all assembled here, 

And right good friends will bring right good cheer. 

Thanks, jolly companions, all jrather'd around, 

Discord is banish'd, let mirth then abound : 

Thanks to you that we're friends, \et ea^l^CTRtast* 

Away cast all gloom — hurrah \ let txb <&&«£. 

Then let ua each drain out the sp«tf¥&xifc\tfyw\ ^ 
And drink to the girl we lo^e beat a, traa " ifcaa*~ 
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A SEA SONG. 

Vi Soemend gjor ei mange ord 

Ei hykle eller prale 

Om nvad der i vort hjerte boer 

Bor daael ei mundentale 

For Stedske Kys ok Favnetag 

Vi altid taer os Vare 

Thi under dette falske Flag 

Det Storste Skielmer fare. 

I stilhed gaaer enhver sin Gang 
Og gj5r hvad Chefen, byder 
Og under lystig Soemands Flag 
Foragte vi en Skryder. 
Thi mandig Taushed folger med 
De kiekke og de Gever 
Hurra i er vor belevenhed 
Hurra vor Kongo liver. 

En Yen vi souga, tro og huld 
Og som har staad sin prove 
I omgang viist sig reen som Gold 
I stnden som en 16ve. 

Og hvad een gjor for saaden Yen 
Darom man ingen snakke 
At gj$re somme Skiel igien 
Kr vox maneer at takke 
Vor KiwUgbed er tro ogvarm 
Med FSas den ingen blinder 
£* IH$» er «a §o*mand*s arm 
OpngOg efekov tinder. 
U^Jj^i.)riogoaaf3ied 
Cfestoite* Timp& vaier 
S^ fe*t* vi ft* EWrligbed 
OteWd tit few*p og s«kr 
Yi *>«* Ffc*k* wader sfaaal 

Yi ***r* p*» fc*» vaw mal 
JMrtm*Tttm£*der 

<V *w* ** f*** « $yb» *■■■ 

]*«** *w* at «» Ww 

Y\ »*»»» »tfc> »w<i § «i— na d 

WAXSULATIOV. 



\-* Jf^wr^ TOtfe t** ***▼ far ; 
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Whatever love we have for you, 
We never dream of speaking. 

And if we snatch a favour'd kiss, 
No one shall ever know 

What none I'm sure will ever miss- 
Falsehood we scorn, I trow ! 

Let every one go his own way, 

Our captain's orders mind, 
Beneath his gallant flag obev, 

And fear nor storm nor wind. 
Hurrah ! we shout and sing 
Hurrah ! long live our king ! 

A friend that's proVd a friend to be, 
Is worth much more than gold j 

He is the man for us at sea- 
He as a lion is bold. 

And what one does for such a friend, 
Let no one ever say ; 

A like ffood deed, you may depend, 
We'll do another day. 

A sailor's heart is staunch and warm, 

To humbug he's a foe ; 
The lov'd one, in a sailor's arm, 

The truest love will know. 
Whenever we are call'd to sea, 

We trust in Heaven above ; 
We haste to roam the waters free, 

But sighing leave our love. 

We seek our enemy and shout 

Through crowd, and din, and noise ; 
We fight, and send him right about, 

And cry, "Hurrah, my boys!" 
And when he goes down to the grave, 

Let every comrade sing 
" Hurrah ! for the dead and the brave ! 

Hurrah ! long live the king !" 

Oie foregoing, which I copied from manuscripts given 
i, are in the Norwegian dialect, such as is generally 
}d and understood over all parts of Norway. The 
tional songs of " Boer Jeg over det hore field*" and 
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" Kong Christian stod," appeared in a work published 
some years since, so I shall now conclude this sub- 
ject, trusting that I have not wearied the reader. 
The translations I fear are hardly literal enough, 
but there is no English word that will express the 
exact meaning of the old Norske Weirds. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



•fen and Fisheries — Elk and Reindeer Shooting—* 
Winged Game. 

lo much has been written on the sport of salmon- 
ishing that it would be superfluous for me to dwell 
lpon it at any length here. The best rivers have been 
!ented for some years by our countrymen, and there 
s hardly one in Norway frequented by salmon 
yhich is not known to the British tourist. The places 
m the Namsen and the Alten have long been in the 
lands of Englishmen ; and I believe that the Roms- 
clalen river is also rented by them, as well as the 
streams in the south. The rivers abound in trout, 
y&rtieularly the mountain ones \ W\. ^3k& $sfo. tss.^ 
touns any great size except m && Vussste* A'fe* 
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lakes. In the Stor Elven, which runs into the Mjosen 

to the west of Lillehammer, trout are caught at the 

Olstad mills, weighing twelve pounds and upwards, but 

they are seldom, if ever, taken with the fly. At the 

Hunder fors, a few miles from Lillehammer, some of 

them grow to an enormous bulk. I have seen them 

weighing forty pounds. I have often tried the fly, 

but never succeeded in getting a fish to rise at it ; 

though I have heard that an Englishman did once 

manage to capture some, after long patience, and at 

the expense of broken rods and tackle. I believe they 

may be secured at the Hunder fjords by means of an 

otter. When I was " hard up " on the mountains, 

and my rod failed, I could generally procure an ample 

dish by blending thirty or forty flies of different 

colours on a long line ; and then taking one end into a 

boat, a man walking alongside with the other, and 

keeping even with me on the shore of the lake : in this 

way I have had half-a-dozen good trout at a time, 

averaging more than three pounds. 

The handsomest and finest-tasted trout that I saw 
In Norway were in the lakes on t\& Y a&jp-f ield ; an<J 
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I will back the Buss vand fish against any in the 
country — the trout there have more the appearance of 
salmon, and the inside red is much deeper. This 
water, on which, I believe, a fishing-house is now 
erected, is the private property of an English gentle- 
man resident in the neighbourhood. It is curious to 
note the marked variety in the flavour of the trout 
inhabiting the different lakes close together ; I have 
found them excellent in one, and barely eatable in the 
next ; although the water was the same, one flowing 
into the other, the feeding-ground and the bottom too 
being to all appearance precisely similar. The Vinsters 
lakes are all full of capital fish, and the Yinster river, 
running from them into the]01stappen lake near Froen, 
abounds in fine trout, which will take either fly or 
ground-bait — moreover, should any be tempted to try 
their fortunes with the numerous bears here, they may 
meet with plenty of amusement by the banks of this 
wild foaming torrent. Each of these waters, gener- 
ally speaking, belongs to a farm, perhaps thirty or 
forty miles distant : in the autumn a couple of men 
start off with fifty or sixty nets, which the^ la^ <» 
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rather stake out. These nets, of some twenty-fire 
yards in length, and two in depth, are put oat at night 
and taken up in the morning. The fish are salted and 
barreled, except the finer ones, which are thrown into 
a tub of water to make the abominable " rakkafish," 
before described. Immense quantities are sometimes 
captured thus ; and as soon as a couple of barrels are 
filled, they are slung on each side of a horse, and con- 
veyed to the farm. 

Some of the lakes in the neighbourhood of Gansdal 
are well stocked with grayling, which thrive remark* 
ably. The fishermen are often troubled by the ermines 
finding their way into the little fishing-houses near the 
water, and running off with their contents. One of 
these creatures will commit no inconsiderable amount 
of depredation in a single night — a farmer told me 
that he had left more than a hundred pounds weight of 
fish under shelter., and on his return next day not ooe 
was visible, although the door had not been opened. 
Observing numerous small tracks on the snow, he 
followed their lead, and at length discovered all his 
store carefulrj stowed awa$ in fc\xo\fc mtet % tack— 
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thus there could be no doubt that the ermines had been 
the thieves. In the Mjosen lakes there are thirty-five 
different species of fish, some of which are extremely 
palatable. There is a diminutive one called " Lange- 
sild " in appearance somewhat resembling a sardine, of 
which multitudes are taken during the month of Sep- 
tember, and very good they are, either fresh, or pre- 
served with spice and bay-leaves. The farms border- 
ing on the lakes have the right of the fisheries, which 
in some years are very valuable. I believe the 
Langesild is found also in the Hemsdal Vand, but not, 
so far as I am aware, in any other of the Norway 
waters; though it seems they are not unknown in 
Lough Neagh, in Ireland, which has also some trout, 
enormous like those of the Mjosen lake, but yet quite 
a distinct species : the Irish trout is thick, chubby, and 
bull-headed, and not worth the cooking, while that in 
the Langen river has more similarity to the salmon, 
and when in season is reckoned of a still more dedicate 
flavour. 
Perch are extremely abundant in some of the lakes*. 

indeed, I have seen as many aa fifty \piU& ML dcanc* 
o 2 
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out at one haul with a little net — they mostly run 
small, but I have occasionally caught them of two 
pounds weight and upwards. They do not seem to 
thrive with the trout, which are very scarce where the 
former abound, with the exception of some too large 
for the perch to destroy. The lover of pike-fishing 
may enjoy it in Norway to his heart's content, and 
then the size of them ! There is an excellent lake 
for them near the western bank of the Mjosen, where 
they are sometimes pulled out weighing more than 
fifty pounds — one of seventy-two pounds was caught 
in a net while I was in the country, heavier than those 
mentioned by Daniell in his " Rural Sports," (page 
309) wherein he says — " Pike taken in the river 
Shannon, and in Lough Comb have been found nearly 
seventy pounds weight." He also speaks of some 
captured in Lapland eight feet in length, which would 
make the fish weigh several hundred pounds — this 
statement seems hardly credible. I have forgotten the 
name of the great Norwegian pike-lake ; it is not far 
from the Gronen station, and is of course well known 
to any resident thereabouts. TWe \s> wi \g*&^ott. 
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&r pike fishers in the river that discharges itself into 
the Mjosen by the railway station at Eidsvold. 

There has been a tolerable supply of elk-deer in 
the country round Eidsvold; I hear that seven or 
eight were killed last year within two or three Nor- 
wegian miles. Elks are now scarce, having been 
formerly slaughtered in large numbers during the 
snows. The law has forbidden more than one to be 
destroyed in the twelvemonth on the same estate, and 
imposes a fine of sixty dollars on any one killing them 
out of season. September is the best month for 
shooting the elk- deer ; they are still found in Oster- 
dalen, which used to be celebrated for quantities of 
these creatures, and also for bears and other wild 
animals ; but the sportsmen have been so numerous 
that the hunted quadrupeds have almost vanished from 
that district. The bear dogs are still to be met with, 
and may be purchased for a very moderate sum. One 
can do no execution on the bears without them, and 
even with them it is hard work to get near the beasts. 
Hares are rare, having so many enemies in the shape 
of foxes, eagles, &c. In tne fy&ta V> \ta& \&r&&. s& 
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Tholen, bears are always plentiful, and have been 
especially so of late years— they kill many sheep, 
calves, and occasionally horses round Ongedalen, and 
among the Sceters on the Arsjo fjelds. Hans Valder, 
of Soadsum, who can be heard of at Lillehammer, 
would accompany any bear or reindeer sportsman — 
for the latter I do not know a better country than the 
Lorn and Vaage fjelds ; the most favourable season 
is during August and the commencement of Sep- 
tember. 

Reindeer shooting requires an incalculable amount 
of labour and patience. The Fjelds frequented by 
these animals are bare — they select their haunts where 
trees do not grow, and of course are extremely difficult 
to approach, while their wonderful powers of smell 
render it impossible to get within a mile of them, 
if you are to windward of them. I once espied a 
herd of splendid bucks at the head of Buss Vand on 
the Vaage Fjeld. I was almost a mile distant, and to 
leeward of them as they were feeding towards a large 
rock where I was concealed, so I resolved to wait 
calmly, when the wind c\io$£e& voMvdq Torand and 
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placed nie directly to windward of them. Up went 
their heads, and after a few sniffs they fled like light- 
ning. In the cold weather the deer all herd together ; 
and a friend of mine, who remained one winter over 
the mountains, repeatedly saw troops of nearly a 
thousand. One hardly ever meets in one's wanderings 
on the hills with the debris of deer. Many are killed 
by the wolves, but a greater number lose their lives 
by falling into the crevices of the glaciers, when chased 
or otherwise alarmed. A Norwegian shooter told 
me that being once on an excursion in search of 
these animals, he found at the foot of a glacier a large 
herd, which in their terror scampered up it at full 
speed. His eye followed them for a considerable time, 
and he remarked that they seemed to diminish in 
numbers as they receded in the distance, until he could 
only discern a few of the very large deer. Curiosity 
led him to pursue their tracks, and at length he came 
to a wide crevice in the glacier, into which, at a great 
depth, he perceived that some of the fugitives had 
fallen, and were thus killed. He proceeded, and more 
of the lesser ones were vvsLUa ia. uaathat fc&uxe : in 
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the third and broadest aperture were some of the large 
bulls, hanging two hundred feet below by their horns. 
Whether this story is a true one I cannot say — the 
narrator assured me that it was ; certainly many deer 
are killed in this manner. 

Ptarmigan may be seen in most parts, and capital 
sport they afford. I found such on the right hand side 
of the road, a mile south of the Fogstrien station, on 
the Dovre Fjeld, where I pitched my tent for some 
weeks, and had famous success with my gun. To the 
back of the same station the sportsman will have fine 
duck shooting, with two or three very productive days 
at flappers, near the Laurguaard station. The stone 
ptarmigan is only found at the summit of the mountain ; 
it is much smaller and of a different colour to the 
other, and not half so good for the table. The large 
ptarmigan, or willow grouse, is much to be recom- 
mended, before the snow covers the ground ; but after- 
wards it has no food except the buds and leaves of the 
willow. The black cock and the capercailzie are not 
eatable when they live on the pine tops, the flesh being 
coarse, and testing strongly of turpentine ; but in 
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August and September, when they subsist on the 
blackberry and the cranberry, they are delicious. 
Golden Plovers abound in most parts ; they breed on 
damp and boggy spots on the mountains, where they 
keep up a continual plaintive whistling. Snipe, espe- 
cially solitary snipe, are plentiful on the marshy 
grounds, and many varieties of the wild duck and the 
northern diver are bred amid the mountain lakes. The 
latter bird is often entangled in the fishermen's nets, and 
the skin forms an excellent covering for a knapsack. 
Although ptarmigan and other kinds of winged 
game are in reality very common, yet a stranger in 
Norway might roam the country for hours without 
seeing a feather. There are only certain spots where 
the birds pack together ; consequently a well-trained 
pointer or setter is a necessary companion to the 
sportsman. The latter is the better dog for these 
regions : with a good supply of water, which is always 
attainable, he can hold out much longer than the 
pointer. The Norwegians do not possess any sporting 
dogs except those called hare hounds, and they are 
scarce. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Advice to Travellers — London University Students — 
American Tourists — Drinks — " Pale Sickness " — Hot 
Iron-stones and Eider-down Quilts — Englishmen and 
Women Abroad — Conclusion. 



As a general rule, the fewer the incumbrances with 
which the traveller to Norway burdens himself, the 
more wisely he acts. If he meditates a knapsack ex- 
pedition, he will do well to consult " Through Norway 
with a Knapsack." That article made of sheepskin is 
very convenient, and can be purchased in Christiania 
cheaper and better than in London, not to mention the 
curiosity of its being of Norwegian manufacture. The 
fisherman should not omit to \ak& w&fli^liafcs, rods. 
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and all the necessary tackle ; for although they are 
procurable in Norway, they are expensive, and not 
equal to those in England. Let the sportsman by no 
means forget to provide himself, before leaving his 
native land, with a liberal allowance of powder— the 
worthless Norwegian stuff has spoilt many a day's 
sport for me. When I lived in the north, good per- 
cussion caps were not to be had for love or money. It 
is true you may buy the French and Prussian, which 
are almost certain to blow out one if not both of your 
eyes ; I have myself witnessed more than one such 
accident from the use of these caps. If the tour is likely 
to be a protracted one, and the traveller has anyinten* 
tion of returning to Norway at a future period, I 
would advise him to invest in a new cariole and harness, 
which he may have complete for thirty dollars (about 
£6 10s.) The cariole which I bought of a man, by 
name Olsen, lasted me five years, and when I left I 
sold it for more than half the original cost. If you 
hire one of these vehicles, it will, in all probability, 
break down before you have been on your journey a 
week. One day, on the road uaax liMi&mma^ I 
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encountered three cariole-wrecked Englishmen, who 
had hired the conveyances at Christiania — they were 
painted up, and looked all right, but after a few miles 
driving, the shafts broke. Horses are also let out at 
Christiania, but only a greenhorn would think of taking 
them. 

I remember two students from the London Univer- 
sity coming to Norway for the purpose of visiting the 
mines, and seeing the country. They had a letter to 
the director of the Nickel works. I was rather busy 
repairing my house, when a daughter of Gamle Marie's 
ran down the mountain to tell me that two Englishmen 
had arrived, and she and her companions could not 
understand what they wanted. As before mentioned, 
I had hired apartments in Marie's domicile, so I de- 
sired the young woman to let them have my rooms, 
and any article out of my private stock, until I could 
get away to their assistance. I soon repaired to the 
farm, where I found these two youths, who forthwith 
began to abuse everything and everybody in Norway — 
the accommodation was vile, and the diet was bad, the 
people were a set of ignorant ravage*, au& WW^ga»%* 
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was the most horrid jargon in the world. All this 
time they were demolishing my preserved meat, and 
regaling themselves on my little delicacies, which they 
devoured and depreciated the while. I did not make 
any reply, hut suffered them to run on in this vituper- 
ative strain, until at length the elder of my new ac- 
quaintances asked me if I were a judge of horses, as 
they had hired two in Christiania, at some exorbitant 
rate, on condition that they were to receive a third of 
the money hack again, if the animals were returned to 
their owners within three months. I went into the 
stable to look at the unfortunate Eosinantes ; sharp 
misery had worn them to the bone, and their backs 
were in a dreadful state from the saddle. The farmer 
was really shocked, and wondered whether horses 
were subjected to such treatment in England. I en- 
lightened him as to our laws, and the Society for the 
prevention of cruelty to dumb animals. I could not 
refrain from observing to the young men, that a police- 
man at home would have taken them up, and I added 
a little seasonable advice to the effect that it would be 
in better taste and more discreet to keep a civil tongue in 
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their heads in a foreign land, remarking that the things 
they had just been abusing were my own, and that the 
accommodation was the best the house afforded. After 
doctoring their ill-fated steeds, as well as circumstances 
permitted, by laying skins under the saddles, I dis- 
patched these London University gents, disgusted, 
though somewhat diverted, by. their greenness, pre- 
sumption, and folly. 

It is seldom that you encounter British gents and 
snobs in Norway. The travellers are chiefly gentle- 
men, men of property, and sportsmen. I never heard 
whether the two students reached Christianiain safety, 
or indeed, what T>efel them after we parted ; but T 
hope ere this they have acquired more knowledge of 
the world, and better breeding than they then evinced. 

Norway is becoming, now-a-days, almost as hack- 
neyed as the Rhine ; but it will never suit the rich, 
gouty shopkeepers of our metropolis, nor will the eat- 
ables and drinkables satisfy a Londoner's interior. 
Moreover, it is a country where you don't " astonish the 
Browns," and a wealthy soapmaker's daughter would 
aot be able to cut such a swell there, as she does with 
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her 'Pa' and ' Ma/ on board a German steamer. I hare 
occapCially met Danes on pleasure trips, and a few 
Y?Akees. The year before I quitted Norway, I was 
changing horses at one of the stations, when there 
drove up two carioles, in which were seated two tall, 
long-faced, cadaverous-looking men, wearing Califor- 
nian hats, and each with a Colt's revolver hanging at 
his side. We entered into conversation, and, of cours e, 
their first salutation was, " Stranger, I guess you are a 
Britisher, and calculate you're on some business. This 
is a tarnation wild country, isn't it ?" I informed my 
friends, who were from the southern states, that 
amusement was my object, and I concluded it was 
theirs also. They invited me to a drink, and I found 
them very jovial and intelligent Americans, who had 
left their estates in charge of the overseer, and were 
touring through Europe. I was rather amused at the 
revolvers, and advised them not to make a display of 
them, as such a practice was quite unnecessary, and 
contrary to custom. They had been travelling in 
California, and I have no doubt, that wearing pistols 
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was as natural to them as it is to a Turk to carry his 
chibouque. 

In the country wheat is not grown, and as wheaten 
flour is a great luxury, a case of biscuits is an accep- 
table resource, for no white bread can be procured 
beyond Lillehammer. When I became habituated to 
the rye-bread, I thought it very palatable, even more 
so than the white, and I believe the former to be more 
wholesome. It is difficult to obtain first-rate brandy 
even in Christiania, and elsewhere it is not worth 
drinking. The French wines are very good and ex- 
tremely reasonable — a bottle of decent Bordeaux costs 
about Is. 8d. Norway exports the greater part of her 
timber and saw-boards to France, and in return im- 
ports wines and spirits, principally the former. The 
Norske brandy is the common beverage of the country; 
the best, as I have said, is distilled in Trondjem, and 
goes by the name of " Trondjem's Aquavit." The 
spirit is generally very pure and well rectified, and has 
a flavour of carraway : it is just double the expense 
of the ordinary potato-brandy. The consumption of 
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beer is much on the increase, and almost every small 
town has its hrewery : the liquor is brewed and manufac- 
tured somewhat after the German fashion, and in some 
places it is capital, especially in Christiania. This 
" Bauer 01 " costs some twopence-halfpenny a bottle 
by the dozen, and fourpence at a house on the road. 
Then there is " Bok 01," and another heavier and 
more stupifying beer, known as " Bok," from its being 
popularly supposed to make you dance and caper like 
a billy goat, so a German friend informed me ; but 
after partaking of it, I always found myself more in- 
clined to sleep, and I am disposed to think that it con- 
tains some drug : it is certainly very potent, and I 
caution strangers against imbibing it too freely. There 
is an agreeable beverage called " Kirsebser Braendeviin" 
(cherry brandy), concocted in Christiania, which, 
mixed with water, is delicious in summer. I took a 
few bottles of it to England, where it was pronounced 
famous stuff. One Mr. Kopp, a Christiania wine- 
merchant, makes a large amount of it annually, and it 
may be had for one shilling and sixpence the bottle. 
Port may be bought very good and «ka d^ \a.¥fc\- 
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(fiately, so that none of the flavour and aroma are lost ; 
whereas in England it undergoes the preparatory pro- 
cess it may be a month before it is used, besides being 
adulterated with chicory or some such abomination. 
The people are coffee-mad — I have known families 
residing near me who would dispense with food and 
clothes to obtain it, and would then drink it four or 
five times a day while it lasted. You never enter a 
house in which you do not see a coffee-kettle on the 
fire with boiling water in readiness to make their 
favourite beverage for " fremmen folk " (strangers) ; 
and you are never allowed to depart without having 
swallowed a cup of it. Thirty years ago, however, it 
was not common, except among the upper classes ; and 
in those days every farmer had a still for his own 
brandy ; now that the law prohibits private distilling, 
coffee is the substitute. Whether it hjis had a bene- 
ficial effect on the health of the people, I cannot say. 
A very clever medical man told me that there was one 
disease gaining ground, and he could not discover the 
cause, unless it arose from the enormous consumption 
of coffee. The person affected with this " Bleg 
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These eider-downs are beautifully light, and the 
warmth they impart most be a great additional com- 
fort to many persons in the cold weather ; they did not 
however suit me, as they often produced cramp. When 
you first retire to your slumbers, the eider-down is not 
much thicker than a quilt carded with wool, but as it 
becomes warm it swells to a tremendous size, and when 
you awake in the morning, you find that one of your 
sides is partially exposed, while the other is melting 
beneath the coverlet, which now reaches half-way to 
the ceiling. 

Ladies who purpose to ride in Norway should take 
out an English side-saddle. The saddle used by the 
Norwegian dames is not unlike a chair without feet ; 
the rider sits sideways, and cannot venture beyond a 
foot's pace. I would not advise any of my country- 
women to adopt the plan of the unprotected female, 
who flourished in her own opinion as a Zouave, but 
certainly not in that of the Norway ladies, who fre- 
quently enquired of me whether her English sisters 
indulged in such habits at home. The people, as I 
have already remarked, are very sensitive on some 
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<V despising and trampling on the feelings or opinions of 
those, from whom we might perhaps rather learn the 
lesson of kindly courtesy and forbearance towards the 
stranger and the foreigner. 

And now, gentle reader, you have travelled with me 
to many different scenes during my sojourn in the 
northern land, I am not without a hope that I may have 
whiled away an idle hour, and, at the same time made 
you better acquainted with social life in Norway. 
Should this be so, I am satisfied ; and shall be happy 
to relate to you some other of my adventures in far- 
distant regions at a future period, when it may please 
God that the painful circumstances under which the 
present little work has been written shall have passed 
away. En attendant, to it I give the Norwegian part- 
ing salutation, " Lykkelig reise ;" and to yourself, my 
reader, I wish a hearty English farewell. 



THE END. 
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